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* 
The “inside” story on a 


b 


great industrial team 
—Robert C. Stanley and 


International Nickel 


See: Nickel Man 


Ideas 


How can you help the 
defense program? Here 
are practical pointers, 


ideas for all employers 
See: They Found a Way 


Drastic 


Stockholder. relations 





are undergoing a drastic 


change, with company 





reports leading the way 
See: Dear Stockholder— 
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Read How this Midwest Gas Compressor Station 
PROVED It Could Save with CITIES SERVICE! 


Lubricant costs in terms of cents-per-gallon ... 
and lubricating costs in terms of horsepower-hours 
of service per gallon . -. may tell two entirely 
different stories! 


To this Midwestern pipeline company, “cheap” oil 
seemed reasonable enough for both compressors 
and their prime-movers, two double-acting engines. 
Excessive lubricant consumption, high mainte- 
nance costs and frequent down-time for repairs 
were accepted as necessary evils ... until a Cities 
Service Field Engineer put the Cities Service 
Heat Prover on the job. Then, complete combus- 
tion due to poor adjustments showed up like a 
sore thumb! 





Miami. 


CITIES SERVICE Oils and Gasolenes 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY—cChicago, New York, Cedar 


Rapids, Boston, St. Paul, Grand Forks, Kansas City, Fort Worth, Oklahoma City, 
Milwaukee, Cleveland, Detroit, Syracuse, Harrisburg. 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY, LTD.—Toronto, Ontario. 


ARKANSAS FUEL OIL COMPANY ~— Shreveport, Little Rock, 
Jackson, Miss., Birmingham, Atlanta, Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, Richmond, 


As a result of this study this plant’s overall oper- 
ating costs have been greatly reduced. In addition, 
fewer service interruptions and fewer man-hours 
for maintenance have paid—and are paying—im- 
pressive dividends. 


Is there a lesson in this for you? Whether or not 
you suspect your own compressor, station costs 
can be reduced, why not find out for certain? Call 
in an expert. Consult our Lubrication Engineers. 
They will be glad to survey your plant, without 
obligation of any sort, and make recommendations 
based on a broad experience with similar prob- 


lems. Simply write or phone your nearest Cities 
Service Office. 
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Wuat ARE the utilities doing to bolster 
national defense? 


They're modernizing and expanding 
their plants, getting ready for the great 
demands that will be made on them. 
But is this all? 


Far from it. Large-scale expansion is 
only the first step in a long-range pro- 
gram, which will be discussed (in de- 
tail) in an early issue. Watch for it! 


* 


The first principle of foreign trade is 
to buy, as well as to sell. The develop- 
ment of synthetics, as substitutes for 
imported materials, however, is mak- 
ing this country pretty independent of 
foreign markets. 


As a result, one famous trade observer 
sees “another side” to the synthetic 
question. He is preparing a story for 
us on the subject, and it will soon be 


in our hands. 
* 


They say there are lots of business op- 
portunities in South America, but only 
for the man who is willing to go down 
there and grow up with the country. 


That’s what Jim Marshall did. He has 
transplanted an American business 
idea and is cashing in on it. 


Maybe his story, which will appear in 
the next issue, is’the exception. In any 
event, it is clear proof of the above 
argument. aes 


* 


When a man’s hobby gives pleasure to 
others, as well as to himself, both the 
man and his hobby deserve a plug. So 
we're closing this column with a few 
words about a man whose hobby has 
brought pleasure to millions. 


The man is a hard-working executive, 
the head of a refrigerator company. 
We can’t give his story away here, but 
we can say this: Read it in the next 
issue. —Tue Epirors. 
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ANY BOY 


can make a motor 

















e For a thing so important to 
modern life, an electric motor is an 
amazingly simple device. Just a few 
pieces of steel, iron and copper, 
wound with coils of wire. Any 
bright boy can follow instructions 
and make one that will run.* 


¢ Yetthe most romantic story 
ever told could be written about the 
electric motor. It runs practically 
every mechanical device inuse today. 
It turns the wheels of industry. It 
carries people to work from the 
suburbs to the topmost floors of tall 
buildings. It changes housekeeping 
from dreaded drudgery to delight- 
ful adventure. Our daily lives and 
livelihoods depend—more than we 
realize—upon the smooth, effortless 
spin of a thousand electric motors. 


¢ In fact, electric motors are so 
common nowadays that we accept 
them as our primitive ancestors ac- 


cepted air, water and fire. We flick 
a switch—and an automatic razor 
zips off our whiskers. We push a 
button—and our automobile motor 
starts. A faucet turns—and a far- 
away pump delivers water. A vacu- 
um cleaner cleans, an electric fan 
cools, an adding machine adds, a 
phonograph plays—and it’s all au- 
tomatic, as far as most of us are 
concerned. 


e We have been making electric 
motors for a great many years—in 
fact we've made millions and mil- 
lions of them. Naturally, we have 
improved their design and construc- 
tion considerably since 1886. We 
can remember when we thought a 
Y%-horsepower motor, which took 
up more than a cubic foot of room, 
was a pretty commendable achieve- 
ment. Now we can pack the same 
horsepower into a third of the space, 
sell it for less, and save the user a 
big dividend in operating cost. 


¢ But after all, it’s fitting the 
motor to the job that really counts. 
A Y%-horsepower motor and a 10- 
horsepower job just can’t be com- 
bined. Neither can an oil rig and a 
motor designed for an air condi- 
tioning system. That is why West- 
inghouse offers stock motors in 
thousands of types, sizes and rat- 
ings. And if none of these is exactly 
what is needed, a special model will 
be built to order. 


e The electric motor is “bread 
and butter” to us—and to almost 
everyone else. The more we learn 
about the jobs it can do, the more 
we can add to its usefulness. Mean- 
while, we keep right on with the 
testing, experimenting and improv- 
ing that have helped to make the 
electric motor the unsung hero of 
American progress. 


* Maybe you know a bright boy who would like to have us send him a little book telling how he 
can make a toy motor that will run. Just write Westinghouse, 306 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Readers Say: 


——— _—_ ___) 








Tuey Don’t Lixe Us 


I subscribed to Forses under the impres- 
sion that it was an impartial business maga- 
zine. After reading the reactionary politica] 
editorial by Mr. Forbes in the issue of Noy. 
1, I shall take the keenest pleasure in rip. 
ping up each number as soon as received.— 
D. L. Nuttatt, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Will you please stop my subscription as a 
protest against the reactionary, back-biting, 
poor-loser type of magazine you are putting 
out since the recent election—CHARLEs A. 
Weaver, Billings, Montana. 


The writer has no further use for your 
magazine. It has been our observation that 
the man who knew enough to run his own 
business was too busy to say just how the 
Congress, Senate and President of the United 
States should handle national affairs.—J. E. 
Curtiss, Pacific Wood Works, Vancouver, 
Wash. 


He Dogs 


I always read your magazine with great 
interest. I finished the latest issue this morn- 
ing about 5 A.M.—R. I. INcALts, president, 
The Ingalls Iron Works Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. t 


Girt SUGGESTION 


Please discontinue my name on your mail- 
ing list. As I am one of the 16,500,000 men 
who registered on Oct. 16 and very possibly 
one of the volunteers who will compose the 
first contingent of 30,000 drafted men who 
will be called to service Nov. 18, I must 
avail myself of every opportunity to straight- 
en out my affairs. 

I must admit that Forses is “tops” among 
U. S. business publications.—C. R. Leamine, 
Mansfield, La. 


To Employers: What better gift to ex- 
ecutive-caliber draftees than a year’s sub- 
scription to Forses? See gift form in this 
issue.—TuHeE Eprrors. 


Wants TO IMPROVE 


I am an enthusiastic reader of Forses, 
the Complete Business Magazine. Congratu- 
lations on the practical, as well-as interest- 
ing manner your staff covers important top- 
ics and personalities in the business world. 

In the recent Oct. 1 issue, I was impressed 
by two articles: “Bottleneck in Bosses” by 
J. George Frederick, which made me think 
retrospectively, and “Stabilize—and Fail,” by 
John Allen Murphy, which virtually caught 
me up by my boot-straps. The first article 
bringing to point—Am I prepared?; the 
second article, a desire to rise above the 
laisser faire attitude of so many salesmen. 

I, as a salesman, do not wish to “Stabilize 
and Fail.” I want to improve and be pre- 
pared for a break-away from the “Bottleneck 
in Bosses” and accomplish higher executive 
responsibility. 

This is a poor time to sell the United 
States short. I welcome your assistance.— 
Rosert F. SHeanan, Thompson-Hayward 
Chemical Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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2-Gine Cloris 





General price trend will be at least 
moderately upward. 


Unrestrained inflation would be sui- 


cidal for all. 


Tis easier to train soldiers than skilled 
craftsmen. 


Suspend political. experimentation. 


Did you notice that when the nation 
needed saving the politicians called up- 
on business men? 


Will the reorganized NLRB rout labor 


racketeering, a national disgrace? 


Why have criminal dues imposers and 
collectors gone unpunished so long? 


Economy in non-defense spending is 
essential to the soundest defense. 


Guess: Tax-exempt bonds will continue 
to be issued. 


Various second-rate railway bonds 
should prove first-rate buys. 


Also some high-yielding preferred 
stocks. 


Prediction: Most non-agricultural raw 
materials will rise. 


Ships are becoming worth more. 


If reduction in cost of Government had 
matched reduction in cost of motor 
cars, how happily circumstanced would 


we be! 


If only industry and employment had 
expanded as Washington, D. C., has 
expanded! 


Britannia, happily for us, still rules 
the waves. 


Anti-business Federal suits are not 
suited to present-day emergency con- 
ditions. 


Christmas trade promises to reach a 
satisfactory total. 
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Any in Your Box? 


“Cats and Dogs” they are called in Wall Street terms. They are 
the riff-raff securities, lowly in grade and highly speculative in charac- 
ter. Issues of this kind do not belong in the safe-deposit box of the 
conservative investor and we trust that none are to be found in yours. 


How does it happen that questionable issues creep into portfolios 
which their holders are anxious to keep sound and strong? Often it 
is because the investor lacks time to study securities with the same 
devotion he gives to his business or profession. 


Everlasting Change 


No invesement is good enough to forget. Some of the elite securi- 
ties of the past may become the cats and dogs of the future. It takes 
time to keep abreast ofthe times. Tireless attention is needed to stay 
at the top in any busiigss, profession, or other activity. The same 
truth applies to the managemient of your investments. 


Is there any reason why knowledge, training, and experience are 
any less essential for investment success than for any other career? 
Personally you may be able to spare few moments for analyzing the 
trends of carloadings, steel activity, power production, retail sales and 
other fundamental barometers. Yet these are among the forces that 
make or break investment values. 


To watch such tendencies and show you concisely how they 
apply to personal investment problems—this is the duty of Babson’s 
Reports. With the aid of such service, busy people who are absorbed 
in their own affairs are helped to follow a sound and successful in- 
vestment program. Babson’s is the oldest and largest advisory service 
of its character under continuous management. 





A Personal Investment Service 


The purpose of Babson’s Personal Investment Service is to (1) Pro- 
vide an investment plan; (2) Supervise your security holdings, and (3) 
Advise on cash resources. It makes you the beneftciary of forty years of 
continuous advisory experience. These four decades cpver 5 booms, 5 
panics, 9 Administrations, World War I and now World War II. 


To appreciate fully just how Babson’s Personal Investment Service 
applies to your own circumstances and problems, ask us to send you 
further information. Remember that ceaseless change is constantly 
switching yesterday’s investments 














We are releasing unfavorable re- 
ports on over 500 securities. Are you 
holding some of theseP Send your 
list (not over 7) and we will check- 
mark any that Babson clients are 
being advised to sell. Confidential. 
No charge. No obligation. Mark 


envelope for Div. 6. \ 


into tomorrow’s _ speculations. 


FREE SWITCH NOTICE pes soe do your holdings stand 


Babson’s Reports 


Incorporated 


Babson Park, Mass. 
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— ACOUSTI-CELOTEX” CEILINGS 


BLANKET OFFICE CLATTER 





Doing Away With Din 
Means Increased 
Efficiency, 
Better Morale and 
Reduced Errors! 


| 








HEN street noises in- 
terfere with your tele- 
phone conversation, you do 
something about it—you shut 
out those noises by closing 
your window. Clatter of 
office machines can be even 
more disturbing—and plenty of wise 
business men are doing something 
‘about that. They are blanketing that 
"i with sound-absorbing Acousti- 
Celotex ceilings! 


| Actual records have proved conclu- 
sively that office noise—machines, 
footsteps, voices, telephone bells and 
buzzers—can be the cause of costly errors, 
of lowered morale, even of absences 
through impaired health. And 
those same records show that 
Acousti-Celotex ceilings by 
smothering that noise, make a 
definitecontributiontoincreased 
efficiency, reduced errors, better 
morale and health! 


Acousti-Celotex can be in- 


PAINTABLE 


 Acoust- 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


” x 
en ee . . se 
sane a 











In private offices and general offices, wherever clear think- 
ing and freedom from disturbance are desired, Acousti- 
Celotex ceilings aid efficiency by blanketing clatter. 


stalled quickly, right over existing ceil- 
ings, at moderate cost. Its benefits are 
permanent, because it can be painted 
repeatedly without impairing its 
acoustical efficiency. 

Get all the facts now. Let a Celotex 
Acoustical Contractor make a FREE 
Noise Survey of your office, without 
obligation, and show you how Jittle it 
will cost you to gain the permanent 
benefits of this famous 
sound-conditioning treat- 
ment. Write today for com- 
plete information. 

. 
*The word Acousti-Celotex is a brand 
name identifying a patented, perforated 


acoustical fibre tile marketed by The Celotex 
Cor poration. 


PERMANENT 


ELOTEX 


U. 8, PATENT OFFICE 


Sales Distributors Throughout the World 


i 


x We Favor Adequate Preparedness for National Defense « 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION © 919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Light 
From Leaders 


It is only when the cost of living 
increases as a result of the disturbance 
of the primary price level that wage 
rates should be adjusted to protect 
living standards. The greatest source 
of inflationary danger at the moment 
is in the increase in wage rates and its 
impact on costs. It deserves the most 
profound consideration—ALFRED P. 
SLOAN Jr., chairman, General Motors 
Corp. 


If Washington decides it to be essen- 
tial to our defense program not to ship 
to Japan material for bombs; or if fur- 
ther it decides that Japan’s available 
exchange should be reduced by restrict- 
ing our Japanese purchases, American 
trade interests will not fail to co-oper- 
ate——THomas W. Lamont, partner. 
J. P. Morgan & Co. 


The fact that steel production should 
this year have run beyond 1929 is per- 
haps less surprising than that we have 
had to wait so long for the achieve- 
ment.—ALEXANDER D. Noyes, Finan- 
cial Editor, New York Times. 


Industrial managements which have 
been tested and toughened by the keen- 
er competition, narrowing profit mar- 
gins, higher taxes and increased costs 
of the past ten years should be fitted to 
be today’s pioneers.—CarLE C. Con. 
way, chairman, Continental Can Co. 


The railroads are ready now to do 
whatever they may be called upon to 
do. And they will do it under pri- 
vate ownership and operation.—J. J. 
PELLEY, president, Association of 
American Railroads. 


Each director of a corporation 
should represent all the stockholders 
rather than any special group or class 
of stockholders——Lewis H. Brown, 
president, Johns-Manville Corp. 


To attempt social reforms faster than 
the industrial structure can absorb and 
pay for them is unsound economically 
at any time. To put reform ahead of 
recovery was bad enough. But, now to 
put reform ahead of defense would be 
calamitous.—H. W. Prentis Jr., presi- 
dent, National Association of Manu- 


facturers. 
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‘‘WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’’ 





Fact and Comment 


Keep Prices, Wages Steady 


One peril we must resolutely fight against is inflation. 
“What is inflation?” several readers ask. Boosting of the 
normal economic level. Inflation almost always stems from 
abnormal militaristic expenditures. 

We are launching upon such expenditures. 

Hence the essentiality of maintaining guard against such 
a catastrophe. For rampant inflation always and inevitably 
is disastrous. Should it, unhappily, erupt here, it would 
impose the severest penalties upon those least able to bear 
them. 

Washington, industry, business, enlightened labor !ead- 
ers, every responsible interest should militantly oppose the 
first steps and all other steps towards inflation. The early 
steps towards inflation usually seem innocuous, attractive 
rather than appalling. First, prices are marked up here, 
marked up there. Or, as often as not, first wage advances 
are demanded and wrung here, demanded and enforced 
there. This stimulates a rise in the cost of living. This, in 
turn, stimulates insistence upon additional wage advances 
all along the line. 

Thus is the “vicious spiral” set in motion. If not checked 
in time, it culminates in disaster for every class—we saw 
it happen during the World War most appallingly in Ger- 
many, when the nation’s currency became worthless. 

Thus far prices here have been commendably kept down, 
kept down by manufacturers, merchants, everybody in 
business. Thus far, too, wages in most lines have not been 
drastically forced up by actual or threatened strikes. 

But, unfortunately, there are incipient signs that certain 
classes of workers are determined to resort to extreme 
measures to compel payment of much higher wage rates. 
Each case must, of course, be dealt with on its merits. 

But it should be brought home to all workers that if 
moderation be thrown to the winds, if the cost of living 
be ballooned, when the day of reckoning comes there will 
be more sufferers among workers themselves than among 
any other class. 

Our national aim should be to keep both prices and 
wages steady. 





Depend upon neither Fate nor Fortune. 
Solely upon self. 





% \ 


‘wo Objectives: Defense, Peace 


Statesmanship demands that the United States buckle 
down to two chief objectives: Defense; preparedness for 
world peace. While diligently equipping ourselves to meet 
possible emergencies, we should keep prominently in mind 
that war will one day end. Exercise of foresight will avoid 
our being stampeded into doing anything which would 
gratuitously upset the functioning of our peacetime econ- 
omy, anything which would make it needlessly more difh- 
cult for us to adjust ourselves to normalcy after war orders 
end. 

Admittedly, it may be necessary temporarily to interfere 
with some industrial activities, to subordinate peace to pre- 
paredness requirements. But Washington should issue 
“priority” rulings with rigid circumspection. Are we not 
constantly assured and reassured by the Administration 
that it will keep us out of war? 

It can be accepted as certain that the more seriously our 
peacetime economic forces are disrupted by warlike abnor- 
malities, the harder will it be to effect readjustment when 
swords are sheathed and bombers cease to bomb. The 
financial drain upon business and industry, after as well 
as during the emergency, will be unprecedentedly heavy. 
Vital is it, therefore, that everything conceivable be done 
to cushion the inevitable transition. 


Popularity Wins 


Popularity means profits. To have a popular president 
at the head of an organization means a loyal organization. 
To have a popular product invariably means profits. | 
have noted that an enterprise headed by a well-liked execu- 
tive has far greater chances of succeeding in winning pub- 
lic goodwill than a discontented organization. 

Very vaguely I recall reading about a young woman in 
an organization who had something to do with sending 
out letters and who reaped substantially more satisfactory 
responses than other girls similarly employed. One day a 
superior complimented her and asked if she could account 
for her better showing. “I enclose prayerful tongs in 
every letter,” was her reply. 

We don’t know everything. May it not be that ide 
produced by loyal workers carry with them an aura—or 
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something—which somehow conveys a favorable impres- 
sion, which sometimes induces consumers to choose. them 
in preference to products manufactured by coldly disinter- 
ested workers? 

Silly? But maybe not. 

Anyway, popularity is preferable to unpopularity, a 
loyal working force is preferable to a disloyal working 
force. Popularity pays. 


Hes Laheeibthaned? 


[ Encouraging. Presi- 


dent Roosevelt has 
named Dr. Harry A. 
Millis as chairman of 
the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. Although 
an educator, he is not a 
mere theorist in labor 
matters. He has filled 
various missions and 
positions, including lat- 
terly that of labor rela- 
tions conciliator for the 
General Motors Corp. 
and the CIO United 
Automobile Workers. 
He has earned a repu- 
tation for impartiality, 
ability, conciliatoriness. The assumption drawn is that he 
and Leiserson, also level-headed, will proceed to remove 
much of the stigma which the NLRB has fastened upon 
itself heretofore. 

The American Federation of Labor, at its convention, 
has come out flatly, at least orally, against labor racketeers 
and racketeering. Just how militant or how meek will be 
the action taken remains to be seen, since the A. F. of L. 
executives proclaim that they have no authority whatsoever 
over the functioning of different unions. Rising public in- 
dignation may bring more or less effective action. 

Elimination of the fiery John L. Lewis, head of the CIO. 
should bring progress towards peace between the two war- 
ring labor bodies. Although it would be rash to assume 
that he will cease to be a troublesome firebrand, events 
have at least clipped his wings. 

Urgent national necessities presumably will have a 
sobering influence upon all union officials, cause them to 
think twice before tossing monkey wrenches into plants 
wrestling with preparedness production. 

Public sentiment has become more critical of labor high- 
handedness ever since lawless sit-down strikes afflicted the 
country, compelling constituted authorities to uphold law 
and order. All this encourages the hope and expectation 
that labor agitators will be kept within bounds while the 
nation dedicates itself to defense. 





Dr. Harry A. MILLIS 





Getting something for nothing is worse than nothing. 





To the strong, vanquishment often 
is the prelude to victory. 
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Accord Them Recognition 


We all like recognition, even from the time we are chil- 
dren. Employees emphatically are not exceptions. Many 
years ago, when Sidney L. Willson was made president of 
the American Writing Paper Co., he was anxious to learn 
how every department functioned and unostentatiously 
made a round of inspection and inquiry. Explaining to 
one workman that he had been with the company only a 
few weeks, he asked him to tell him about his work. The 
man preceeded to give him a detailed description of the 
process of paper-making, including his ideas of how it 
could be improved, finishing up by asking Mr. Willson 
what his job was. 

“I’m supposed to help everybody,” said the president. 
“Sometimes I help the auditor and sometimes the office 
boy. If I can’t help you and the other fellows in this mill, 
I'll be falling down on my job. I’m the president.” 

“Yes you are!” the workman laughed, as Mr. Willson 
walked away, “but come in any time I can do anything 
for you.” 

Later a superintendent told the wage earner that he had 
been talking with the president. 

“Well,” said the workman, “I’ve been here 23 years and 
he’s the first boss from the main office to show any interest 
in me or my work.” 

Isn’t there here a moral for many executives? 

Sit up nights formulating plans to bring as many em- 
ployees as possible into the limelight, whether through 
sales contests, safety records, suggestions, long service, 
leadership in social or recreational or athletic activities, 
punctuality records, civic office holding, church attendance, 
number of sons or relatives of employees brought into the 
plant—anything out of the ordinary, anything about which 
the employee would naturally feel proud. 

We don’t like to be nonentities, cogs, a mere number. 
We all want to be somebodies. We all want to feel that we 
are in at least some respect different from all other human 
beings, that we have some special aptitude, that we have 
done something out of the ordinary. 

It is up to enlightened managements to study how to 
unearth every possible excuse, occasion, opportunity for 
singling out employees for recognition. 


Hitler Won’t Take This Hint 


A reader, George P. Moffat, sends this excerpt from a 
scrapbook of 1848: 

“It is said a subject of the King of Prussia, a talented 
mechanic, being about to emigrate to America, was ar- 
rested and brought before his Majesty. 

“*Well, my good friend,’ said the King, ‘how can we 
persuade you to remain in Prussia?’ 

“*Most gracious sire, only by making Prussia what 
America is.’ 

“He was allowed to emigrate.” 

Can you begin to imagine Hitler making the coun- 
tries he has brought under his heel remotely akin to the 
United States in individual freedom, democracy, self- 


government? 
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Business Spotlight 





Acme 


... cries of “sabotage” go up, as another “mysterious explosion” rocks defense production 


Face to Face 


When a “mysterious blast” recently 
wrecked the United Railway Signal 
Corp. plant at Woodbridge, N. J., kill- 
ing eight and injuring 23 employees 
(see photo), U. S. business men came 
face to face with what Martin Dies 
called “sabotage in earnest.” Few man- 
agements are now inclined to minimize 
talk of sabotage. On the contrary, they 
are all talking plans for better plant 
protection. Stronger walls and fences 
are being thrown up around plants, 
while plant yards are being brightly 
lighted at night. Watchdogs, as well as 


watchmen, are keeping prowlers at a 
safe distance. Alien employees, in most 
cases, are being fingerprinted. And 
practically all employees in the war 
industries must now wear identifica- 
tion badges, which restrict their en- 
trance to departments other than those 
in which they work. 


W orkers 


Job-training and bonus plans for 
“defense workers” continue to gain 
favor. Meanwhile, industrial health 
‘programs are getting underway on 
several fronts. 


Biggest 


With consumer purchasing power 
rapidly rising, and with Christmas 
clubs at a new all-time peak, retailers 
forecast the biggest holiday trade since 
the boom years of 1929-30. With prices 
lower than in those years, physical vol- 
ume is expected to exceed the old high. 


Prepared 


Railroad men, meeting in New York 
for the first “open session” of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, make 
it plain that they are prepared to meet 
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. on the wall, a welcome 


any emergency that defense may bring. 
that Government ownership would be 
“undesirable.” 


W orried 


Silk exporters in Japan say they are 
more worried over the competition of 
nylon (p. 23) than over the possibili- 


ties of an American embargo against 


silk. 


Top Speed 


Plant expansion goes on at top 
speed, especially in the war industries, 
with both Goodyear and du Pont 
building new plants for the production 
of synthetic rubber. 


W ater Plants 


Floating power plants, which could 
be towed through the country’s coastal 
and inland waterways in a defense 
emergency, are already past the plans 
stage. 


W elcome, Stranger! 


“Our information desk is for co- 
operation, not for defense. Informa- 
tion gladly given.” So reads the catch- 
line of a plaque recently hung in the 
reception room of the Package Machin- 
ery Co., Springfield, Mass. Marking a 
new high in public relations at home. 
the message continues: “If you are a 
stranger please do not hesitate to ask 
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for information, road maps, timetables. 
If you have left other people in your car, 
bring them inside where they will be 
more comfortable. We extend a cordial 
welcome to everybody” (see photo). 


Bottle “‘Tops’’? 
p 


Paper milk containers cuntinue to 
gain favor. But glass interests have 
rounded another corner in their fight 
to keep the glass milk bottle on the 
doorstep. They have developed a square 
milk bottle, which is said to effect a 
39% saving in space, a 20% saving 
in weight. The bottle can be handled 
in standard filling and sterilizing ma- 
chines. 


Catch 


How deeply commercial banks have 
penetrated into the loan sharks’ pond 
is revealed by Walter French, deputy 
manager of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. Says he: “Approximately 
6,000 banks now issue consumer credit 
in some form. They are in a better 
position than any other lenders to give 
this type of credit, and they are in the 
business to stay.” 


Doing Both 


Most automotive producers are now 
pushing full’ speed ahead on plans, 
plants or production for defense needs. 
Concurrently, however, the industry is 
building cars and trucks at a record 


rate. The largest October output in his. 
tory (nearly 520,000 vehicles) was 
followed by a November production 
more than 25% ahead of last Novem. 
ber’s 351,785. Responsible for the 
large vehicle output are: (1) increased 
demand growing out of general defense 
employment; (2) desire to maintain 
stocks against any possible future cur- 
tailment in case defense needs demand 
it; (3) military motor truck produc. 
tion; (4) expanded commercial needs 
for both cars and trucks. 


Door to Sales 


In Plattsburg, N. Y., scene of many 
a sham battle, adjoining competitors 
Montgomery Ward and S. S. Kresge 
might well have staged a real battle. 
But, instead, they promoted goodwill 
and saved customers’ time by cvttting 


a wide doorway between the two 
stores. 


W hip Cord 


Raw cotton’s latest move to bar syn- 
thetic fibers from further progress in 
the rubber tire field (the tire industry 
is cotton’s second largest customer) is 
the development of a 35% stronger 
cotton cord, which is not very sensitive 
to heat or moisture. The product stems 
from the joint research of Firestone 
and Cotton Research Foundation, and 
will be made available to the whole 
tire industry. 


Last Word 


There is no blackout of ideas for 
wartime plants. Latest on the growing 
list is Douglas Aircraft’s $11,000,000 
“blackout plant,” now under construc- 
tion on the West Coast. Besides bomb- 
proof shelters for 15,000 workers and 
underground storage space for planes 
and supplies, the plant has “light 
traps’—appliances that wink out all 
illumination at the sound of an air- 
raid warning. 


Chorus 


It is often said that business men 
don’t appreciate the finer things of life 
—music, for example. But this doesn’t 
harmonize with the results of a poll of 
representative business men, which re- 
veals (1) that one out of three either 
plays or sings; (2) that 75% prefer 
classical music, with Tristan, Heifetz 
and Flagstad the favorites. 
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NICKEL MAN 


Master metallurgist, gentleman and football fan—that’s Robert C. Stanley, who carries the ball 


for International Nickel. His thoughts on business.and life as disclosed to— 


IN THOSE DAYS, the early ’90’s, wing- 
men carried the ball. 

Bob Stanley, though short, was well- 
knit and game as a pebble. Hence he 
won the job as right end and ball car- 
tier on the Montclair, N. J., High 
School football team. He has been car- 
rying the ball ever since. 

Today, as for many years, Robert C. 
Stanley carries the ball as chairman 
and president of the great Internaticnal 
Nickel Co., of Canada, Ltd. And he has 
never forgotten lessons learned on the 
gridiron—the value of team play, 
sportsmanship and ability to take licks 
without a whimper. 

Nickel is a fascinating metal. Its 
very name—derived from “Old Nick” 
himself—is a concession to its tough- 
ness. 

As a pioneer mining and metallurgi- 
cal engineer, Stanley also thought, for 
a long time, that the spirit of Old Nick 
was truly in the metal with which he 
wrestled night and day. Then, prac- 
ticing in the Supreme Court of Chem- 
istry, he aided in winning a hotly con- 
tested action that divorced Nancy Nick- 
el from her contumacious copper hus- 
band. He and his associates found 

Nancy a creature of infinite and charm- 
ing possibilities, with « fine business 
head. 

So, following the divorce, they per- 
suaded her to go partners with them— 





Joun K. WINKLER has won wide acclaim for 
his intimate biographies of the giants of 
American industry. His books include “Mor- 
gan the Magnificent,” “John L., A Portrait 
in Oils,” “The du Pont Dynasty,” and “Five 
and Ten: The Fabulous Life of F. W. Wool- 
worth.” 


JOHN K. WINKLER 





Stanley, who will soon be awarded the first Charles F. Rand Gold Medal for distinguished mining 
administration, here pins a gold buttor‘on a new member of the company’s Quarter Century Club 
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and cashed in. In one year alone, 1937, 
the net profit of the partnership was 
$50,000,000. This spanking return is 
distributed among some 92,000 share- 
holders in many countries, not a single 
individual of whom owns as much as 
1% of the stock. And the payroll, for 
19,000 employees, tops $20,000,000. 
All of this wealth is drawn from the 
great Nickel Range in the Province of 
Ontario, Canada. 

International Nickel controls, rough- 
ly, 85% of the world’s nickel supply. 
Its ownership-capital is, almost exclu- 
sively, American, Canadian, British— 
a comforting thought at this particular 
time when the English-speaking peo- 
ples are drawing closer together and 
nickel-steel alloys are of importance in 
the building of battleships, tanks, air- 
planes, heavy guns and many other 
forms of armament. 

All of which brings us back to the 
chunky youngster who carried the ball 
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is platinum grey, though the thick eye- 
brows are bushy and black. The skin 
is a coppery tan, evidence of a con- 
tinuing devotion to golf and other out- 
door sports. The mouth is large and 
generous; keen, imaginative eyes sit in 
a strong, round Scottish head. He 
smiles readily, revealing dimples of the 
sort mothers love. 


“T have always liked the give and . 


take of sports,” he remarks. “Football, 
in particular, impresses upon the play- 
er the value, in fact the necessity, of 
group effort and co-operation. It’s the 
same in business, in life generally. Our 
organization has been built upon that 
principle. In football, too, victory gen- 
erally goes to the team with the best- 
trained reserves. Tomorrow’s stars 
come from the ranks of today’s second- 
stringers. 

“The same rule applies in business. 
Invariably it’s a group, not an indi- 
vidual alone, that builds up a strong 


Property inspection tours keep Stanley in touch with every-day problems 


for Montclair High wellnigh thalf a 
century ago. 

From a quiet office at 67 Wall St., 
the Robert Stanley of today directs the 
mining, refining and sale of the two 
hundred million-odd pounds of nickel 
and other platinum metals and the even 
larger volume of copper produced an- 
nually by his men. His desk is closed 
only when he is away on business 
trips or when the salmon leaps in the 
Spring sunlight. Salmon fishing is his 
chief delight. 

At 64, the master metallurgist is 
himself a fine piece of human metal, 


with the torso of a six-footer. His hair 
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industrial organization. There simply 
isn’t any ‘indispensable’ man; always 
a second-stringer is ready to step in 
and take the ‘indispensable’ man’s 
place. The wise boss trains and builds 
up competent second-stringers against 
the day when he himself is ready for 
the pasture.” 

“Any personal application there?” 

The response was a chuckle and: 

“No, except that I have never con- 
sidered myself an irreplaceable man in 
this organization. And you know, when 
they start giving you medals, it makes 
you feel you’re nearing the emeritus 
class.” 





The reference was to the action of 
the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers in designating 
Mr. Stanley as the first recipient of the 
Charles F. Rand Gold Medal for dis. 
tinguished achievement in mining ad- 
ministration. The medal will be pre- 
sented in February at the annual meet- 
ing of the Institute, comprising 9,600 
of the leading mining and metallurgi- 
cal engineers in this country and 
abroad. 


HE GOT ALONG WITH MEN 


The active saga of Robert C. Stanley 
properly begins at Stevens Institute of 
Technology, Hoboken, N. J., where 
he was graduated as a mechanical 
engineer in 1899. Two years later 
he won a degree as mining engi- 
neer at Columbia University School of 
Mines. In December, 1901, he was 
hired by the Orford Copper Co., which 
then controlled the only known process 
for extracting nickel from copper- 
nickel ore; and in 1902 he went to the 
American Nickel Works of Camden, 
N. J., as assistant superintendent. He 
got along with his men, always has. 

These concerns were owned by the 
International Nickel Co. Stanley rose 
to the superintendency of the Nickel 
Works and then was transferred to 
Bayonne as general superintendent of 
Orford Copper. He made his home in 
Staten Island—a loyalty from which he 
has never swerved. 

In 1904 the young engineer was sent 
to Canada by a syndicate to investigate 
ore bodies in the Lake Temiskaming 
district. Upon his enthusiastic recom- 
mendation, the group bought the prop- 
erty which later became the world- 
famous Nipissing Mine. Nipissing ores, 
rich in silver, nickel and cobalt, were 
mingled with arsenic which had to be 
removed. Stanley and a research asso- 
ciate, Albion James Wadhams, a re- 
tired naval officer, developed processes 
which made Nipissing a dominant pro- 
ducer of cobalt. 

Other Stanley reporfs on Canadian 
properties led to the development of 
the Dome gold mine, an important pro- 
ducer in the famous Porcupine district ; 
and the Frood, world’s largest nickel 
mine, which was developed wholly un- 
der his direction. He built Internation- 
al’s mammoth reduction works at Cop- 
per Cliff, Ontario. 

Stanley’s genius lay in developing 
short cuts for the treatment of ores. 
Ceaselessly experimenting, he was the 
first metallurgist to use the Bessemer 
converter to produce blister copper di- 

















Before he made nickel famous, Stanley spent $120,000,000 in research, 
plant modernization and expansion, which included the construction 


rect from the so-called copper-soda 
matte, thus eliminating a number of 
steps in the old Orford process. When 
he started to work on the electrolytic 
refining of nickel, he perfected a meth- 
od named for him—the Stanley process 
—which today is the principal process 
employed in refining nickel from Ca- 
nadian ores. 

During World War I, International’s 
every activity was concentrated upon 
producing nickel for military purposes. 
Output reached an all-time high. Hard, 
durable nickel-steel alloys, tough as a 
lumberjack’s beard, were poured into 
ships and big guns. 

Then came peace—and a post-war 
headache. 

From a profit of $10,000,000 in 
1917, the company ruefully absorbed a 
deficit of $800,000 in 1921. Everybody 
was in a blue funk—everybody, that is, 
except Vice-President (in charge of 
operations) Stanley. This gentleman’s 
experience and imagination told him 
there was a multitude of possible 
peacetime uses for his beloved metal. 
He set out to prove it and succeeded 
brilliantly, turning ledger-red into 
ledger-black as though by the wave of 


a wand. 


Backed by those who caught his fire, 
Stanley spent $20,000,000 in research, 
more than $100,000,000 in moderniz- 
ing and expanding the company’s pro- 
duction facilities. These included con- 
struction in Huntington, W. Va., of the 
largest rolling mill in the world for 
nickel alloys. 

Nickel became famous overnight. 
Literally thousands of new uses were 
found for it, ranging from non-corro- 
sive metal for kitchen sinks (Oscar in- 
stalled them in the new Waldorf Hotel) 
to the famous Burlington Zephyr—the 
train made of stainless steel, 18% chro- 
mium, 8% nickel. 


A DREAM BECOMES A REALITY 


Sweet also were the uses of publicity. 
Stanley’s nickel and nickel-alloys had 
the goods. Orders came along in in- 
creasing volume. Frood Mine was 
worked at full blast. Copper Cliff mills 
and smelters were built. 

By 1929, Stanley’s dream had come 
true, Nancy Nickel, the coy beauty he 
had wooed for almost three decades. 
had come into full flowering. Consump- 
tion exceeded the peak attained during 
World War I. Now Stanley arranged 
a merger between International Nickel 


of this rolling mill at Huntington, W. Va., the largest mill in the 
world for nickel alloys. Both research and plant expansion continue 


and a British group—Mond Nickel— 
all to be controlled by International 
Nickel Co., of Canada, Ltd., of which 
he became president. 

Since, the story of Nickel under 
Stanley is a triumph. In a decade of 
world depression following 1929, pro- 
duction and sale of nickel have almost 
doubled. And the world price has been 
maintained at level keel. 

Little wonder, then, that the man 
who carries the ball for Nickel has be- 
come a darling of international finance 
and industry. U. S. Steel made Stanley 
a member of its finance committee; 
Chase National of its executive com- 
mittee. He became a director of Cana- 
dian Pacific, General Electric, Amalga- 
mated Metal Corp. of London, Ameri- 
can Metal Co., Babcock & Wilcox. And 
in 1937, at Brussels, the then young 
and untroubled King of the Belgians 
made him a Commander of the Order 
of Leopold. His professional affiliations 
include scientific memberships on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

Yet, Mr. Brains of International 
Nickel remains a quiet, capable un- 
assuming gentleman whose motto, in 
and out of business, is: 

““Work—Character—Co-operation.” 
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Dear Stockholder— 


Spearhead of the trend toward humanizing stockholder relations is the annual report, which 


has not only had its face lifted (see photo), but has taken on a “letter from home” tone as well 


PERHAPS management has enough to 
think about during these complex 
times without cluttering up its mind 
with intangibles like stockholder rela- 
tions. 
i A few companies think of the stock- 
holder as more in the nature of a tran- 
ent guest than a permanent resident. 
ah interested in such corporate 
comforts as dividends or appreciation 
df stock values. They believe with a 
prominent Midwestern manufacturer 
that “relations between corporations 
and their stockholders have in a great 
many instances been carried farther 
than is necessary.” Their annual re- 
ports for 1940 will differ from the 1939 
volumes only as to statistics. 

Most presidents, however, have come 
to have a greater regard for the stock- 
holder. 

They consider it to be as necessary 
to cultivate the goodwill of the frac- 
tional owners of the business as that 
of consumers, dealers and employees. 
They are industrial statesmen enough 
to recognize that the great body of 
stockholders can and undoubtedly will 
exert a substantial influence in shaping 
national and corporate destiny; and 
they are far-sighted enough as business 
men to realize that the loyalty of the 
stockholder which is patiently built up 
over the years is less likely to flag in 
times of management crisis than the 
uncertain “loyalty” created overnight 
in the frenzied midst of a proxy fight. 
Moreoyer, the former type, in the long 
run, costs less. 

Accordingly, as this most eventful 
year approaches its turbulent end. 
management is preparing to sharpen 





Maurice MEeRMEY, a member of the firm of 
Baldwin, Beach & Mermey, has been a news- 
paperman, advertising director and editor. 
His main present interest is public relations. 
He makes this report after an exhaustive 
study (the first ever made) of methods of 
promoting good relations hetween stockhold- 
ers and management. 
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The new reports introduce many typographical tricks, as evidenced at the recent Sixth Annual 
Exhibition of the New York Employing Printers Association. Content of the reports, however. 
is significantly the same: They are all more informal, informative, and have the human touch 


its pencil and go to work on the annual 
report. While many companies employ 
devices for maintaining contact with 
stockholders, all of them look at the 
annual report as the most important 
document, the official document. of the 
year. 

Writing it creates something of an 
office problem and often is a fairly ex- 
pensive operation. Department heads 
are called upon to summarize their ac- 
tivities and achievements; vice-presi- 
dents, the corporate secretary, legal 
counsel and public relations officers 
may be asked to correlate the informa- 
tion and to submit drafts for the con- 
sideration of the president. One com- 
mittee or another of the board of 
directors mav consult with the presi- 


dent as to basic approach or content. 
The president himself may try his 
hand at a couple of drafts and submit 
them down the executive line for com- 
ment and suggestion. Much time is 
thus consumed. And few of the authors 
or ghost writers are familiar with the 
generality of reports or have even a 
casual acquaintance with those outside 
their own or allied fields. 

Recent years have seen a trend to- 
ward information, interpretation and 
simplification. This is clearly disclosed 
by an analysis of the annual reports of 
170 companies listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

Although insignificant numerically 
by comparison with the 330,000 manu- 
facturing and wholesale establishments 
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in the United States, they are sufficient- 
ly representative to provide a cross- 
section view of the annual report of 
American business. Together, they 
have 560,000,000 shares of- common 
stock outstanding, or more than 41% 
of all the common listed by the Ex- 
change; separately, their outstanding 
shares range from 80,000 to 43,500.. 
000. Their 1939 sales aggregated $17.- 
00,000,000, while their net profits 
totaled $1,500,000,000. 

Their 1939 reports range from a 
_ purely statistical presentation which 
meets the requirements of the listing 
agreement with the Exchange, to a 
comprehensive and typographically ex- 
cellent document of 71 pages. Virtu- 
ally all of them contain a communica- 
tion of varying length by the president 
(sometimes chairman of the board. 
sometimes both), but its average length 
is five pages. In 95 cases, the presiden- 
tial remarks and the required financial 
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statements constitute the entire report; 
the other 75 reports contain additional 
material. 

As might well be pay in view of 
the stockholders’ primary interest, the 
earnings record is the most popular 
subject, with 160 reports discussing it; 
while the matter of dividends, men- 
tioned in 110 reports, takes second 
rank. From there, the analysis reflects 
interesting trends of the times. 

Until a few years ago the subject of 
employees, if discussed at all, usually 
provided management with an oppor- 
tunity to make a polite gesture of ap- 
preciation. Many reports still contain 
nothing more, but a significant number 
of the 105 reports which deal with the 
subject go into pertinent details of 
employee relations. One company, for 
example, devotes five pages to employ- 
ees, payrolls and employee plans un- 
der such sub-headings as Employees 
and Payrolls, Cost-of-Living Adjust- 








Box Score of Stockholder Reports 
WHILE “earnings” is still the big subject of stockholder reports. 
a contents breakdown of 172 reports (discussed on these pages) 
gives graphic evidence of today’s trend: 

Subject Discussed Reports 
ee NS ics ks bout ebeelewaa ved 160 
EN See eos dE AR a «ss CAC REALS eee 110 
I Oe eI Re a ee 105 
EIN 535-5 LGN... Ub pe eee betwee es oa 85 
ME cre cee ee ss eens 82 
Factors AFFECTING BUSINESS..................... 78 
i Bie ds 5 Aes a Raa oe a Ce bes 61 
IIs vc cc ce oo ee a we preview es 30 
cine win iluse « «MG ads OURS Sie 18 
GO CS oe ER a SG 14 
Ge IES «0s. sos WORE cok gees 13 
Conn BRAG irs. iss bo neko sss oa 8S 7 
SS oc onh ss uo ea eld Baier ee an kgs 6 
Pane OOO... ... . tae < iaatemn in ones» 5 
ABVERIING: iss cereals... Bane ar os 4 
PeRGIOR: CI EAIER: vine sccssle «oe alates <is's winnie * 4) 
PHOTOS OF PROBUETS fo cee sess eee be 28 
Tmeres OF. TUROONNEE,. .... .. Wicvcde scene tee eee. 12 
C506 Ses han dies . RE eae aoe eh 33 
WEG os cho coe Oh ees ov gai malt Soaaaley 3 10 








Newest idea in 
reports is a 
movie by Gen- 
eral Mills, in 
which animat- 
ed figures ex- 
plain all the 
financial pages 





ment of Earnings, General Profit Shar- 
ing and Extra Compensation, Life In- 
surance, Home Ownership, Savings, 
Pension and Life Retirement, Relie/ 
and Loan Associations. Where employ- 
ment is subject to exceptional occupa- 
tional hazards, the report pridefully 
notes the company’s safety record. + 

Eighty-five reports disclose news of 
important actions, such as those deal- 
ing with revision of foreign operations, 
litigation involving labor, rates, trade 
marks or patents; reorganization of 
departments, subsidiaries or other cor- 
porate structure; financing and re- 
financing, changes in the directorate. 

No less than 82 discuss taxes, some 
of them in terms of their burden upon 
the company, some indicating their 
effect upon the consumer; others mere- 
ly show how the company’s tax pay- 
ments have increased over the years. 

The complex factors affecting busi- 
ness are elaborated upon in 78 reports. 
Obviously, the subject is so broad and 
of such intense interest that manage- 
ment feels justified in presenting to the 
stockholder its well-considered inter- 
pretation of the effect of the swirling 
economic, social and political currents 
of today. ’ 

Business has made a special point of 
the fact that private enterprise through 
research, among other things, has con- 
tributed materially to improving the 
American standard of living. Sixty-one 
companies mention their research ‘fa- 
cilities and their scientific achieve- 
ments, whether in terms of new prod- 
ucts, improved products, consumer 
safeguards or of discoveries in pure 
science which may not have ie ON 
profit application. 

Surprisingly enough, the question el 
government—too much government, 
co-operation with government, rela- 
tions with governmental commissions, 
departments and bureaus—finds its 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Found a Way 


You don’t have to be in the “war industries” to play an active 


part in national defense. How some companies, far removed 


from defense production, are doing it 


THE BEST Way to get behind the na- 
tional defense program is to make 
company operations as efficient as hu- 
manly possible. 

That is the theory. It’s sound theory. 

But it isn’t, apparently, enough. 
Thousands of business men have a 
craving to do things that are more di- 
rect, that call for more action. And 
while the men who make munitions 
and allied products have had plenty of 
government advice on how to co-oper- 
ate, other industries have had little or 
none. 

Out of that fact has sprung a great 
movement among business men to find 
and apply their own methods of put- 
ting a shoulder to the defense wheel. 

The search has been outstandingly 
successful. Some ideas are used by 
only one company, some have been 
taken up by many. From some ideas, 
profits are sure; from some, profits are 
uncertain; from some, loss is inevi- 
table. But all the ideas have this in 
common: They are practical methods 
for voluntary co-operation in the na- 
tional defense program, which in one 
way or another help that many-sided 
effort to be more effective. 

Another point about these ideas is 
worth noting. They have been born of 
the desire to help strengthen the na- 
tion’s defenses. At the same time, many 
of them are real and valuable advances 
in the art of business—so valuable that 


what they contribute to business in. 


general may in the long run be far 
more important than what they con- 
tribute to defense alone. 

The field of personnel has been par- 
ticularly fruitful of ideas. 
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With the Draft Law requiring em- 
ployers to re-employ draftees when 
their service ends, the many company 
pledges of re-employment made last 
Summer are now academic. Yet many 
companies are adding something to the 
law’s demands by promising to pre- 
serve continuity of service and senior- 
ity rights. Ahd others are going still 
farther beyond the law’s requirements. 

Johns-Manville, for example, will 
maintain the benefits a draftee has 
earned in company service, and will 
pay premiums on insurance he carries 
through the company. Standard Oil 
(N. J.) will make up the difference be- 
tween regular pay and Army pay for 
the draftee’s first three months, and 
will hold such company benefits as ill- 
ness and death payments in force for 





How can we help defense? When employees 
were asked this question, say some companies, 
workable ideas came thick and fast. (RCA) 





the same period. Remington-Rand will 
keep up drafted employees’ group in- 
surance. Volunteers as well as con- 
scripts get job protection from L. C. 
Smith & Corona Typewriters. And two 
clothing manufacturers—Babs Junior 
of New York City and the Bloomfield 
Co. of Cleveland—have gone the limit 
by guaranteeing the difference between 
Army pay and regular pay for the full 
servic€ period of drafted workers. 
New provisions are showing in union 
contracts as the defense program un- 
folds. General Motors’ new agreement 
stipulates that employees called to mili- 
tary service will be given leaves of 
absence and accumulate seniority. A 
pact between New York City dry goods 
houses and their union provides that 
conscripted employees will be rein- 
stated in their old jobs without losing 
seniority. A. O. Smith Co. and eight 
unions have agreed on a program 
whereby the company will train em- 
ployees for work requiring higher skill, 
will shoulder training expenses and 





Lionel Corp., big producer of toy trains, is 
giving air-minded employees full flight in- 
struction, from shop study up. (A. F. Sozio) 


Pacific Gas & Electric has set up an air-raid 
warning network: Radio ears scout over the 
hills (right), flash warnings to headquarters 


will pay them for attending the class. 

With some companies, decisions 
about drafted employees are only a 
part of a broader personnel policy on 
national defense. Johns-Manville, to 
cite that company again as an exam- 
ple, adds these points: 

1. To prefer U. S. citizens in taking 
on new men. 

2. To encourage and help alien em- 
ployees to become citizens. 

3. To lend supervisors as instructors 
for training skilled labor. 

The executive's and workman’s part 
in national defense—hard work, good 
work, loyalty to the national cause—is 
being emphasized by many companies 
in stirring appeals to their men. 


“When the country calls upon us to 
do our duty we shall not fail,” prom- 
ises Johns-Manville. Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co. asks all Americans for loyalty 
and complete co-operation in produc- 
ing the goods that defense requires. 
And Republic Steel defines every man’s 
job as carrying out “a distinct obliga- 
tion not only to himself and his com- 
pany but to the nation as a whole to 
help produce more steel and better 


steel than has ever before come from 
our mills.” 

Fighting sabotage is another pre- 
paredness move that is getting keen 
attention from business. Carrier Corp. 
asks employees to keep eyes and ears 
open for sabotage or fifth column ac- 
tivities, yet warns against being “over- 
suspicious of fellow workmen.” A Chi- 
cago union offers an instruction course 
in detecting and preventing sabotage 
for members who work in public utility 
and industrial plants. Many public util- 
ities which formerly welcomed visitors 
now restrict them or forbid them alto- 
gether. The citizenship status of work- 
ers is being checked, as well as their 
background and affiliations. 

After a lapse of more than 20 years, 
factories are again being surveyed 
with an eye to sabotage prevention. 
Plants are being patrolled by armed 
guards under frequent schedule; re- 
quiring identification of all persons 
who seek to enter; cleaning up waste 
and reducing over-large stocks of in- 
flammable materials; installing flood- 


lights, and extra fire extinguishers and 
hose connections; and fencing factory 
property. 

One manufacturer of electrical equip- 
ment has even realigned his plant rail- 
road system to make sabotage more 
difficult: Some cars are sealed or 
locked, trains move more swiftly to 
prevent boarding and tampering, and 
watchmen in outdoor towers keep a 


(Continued on page 31) 
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FORBES 


Why I Favor Private Enterprise . 


Extracts from papers submitted in the ForBEs contest on this theme 
reveal sentiments of people in all parts of the country, all walks of life 


High Standards 


With the ingenuity and courage of 
the people of America, we can work 
out our problems under the free sys- 
tem of private enterprise that has made 
our country great. 

We can work out the social and 
economic changes needed to take full 
advantage of the mechanical develop- 
ment of the past few decades. 

We can prepare our country to de- 
fend itself and its people from every 
enemy within and without. 

We can maintain the high standard 
of living that has been the envy of the 
world. 

On this sure foundation, we can 
build so that the Muse of History will 
some day write of this day and genera- 
tion, not in terms of conquest by to- 
talitarian dictators, but of accomplish- 
ments in an age when a great and 
free people proved themselves worthy 
of the responsibility that was theirs. 

—W. C. RatHKe. 
Omaha, Neb. 


* 
There’s Always Hope 


I know what it means to be without 
a job—without food, even—without, 
almost without, hope; but there never 
was a time when my mind, my heart. 
my spirit were not my own! Never 
a time when I could not look ahead, 
work for, plan toward a better to- 
morrow! That is the true meaning of 
America. 
—I. L. THATCHER. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


* 


Opportunities for Everybody 


We favor private enterprise because 
for one thing we have a private enter- 
prise of our own and can thank God 
and the commonsense of the Ameri- 
can people for the opportunity to 
launch and maintain that enterprise. 
We can see that the success of our 
business means not only financial gain 
for ourselves, but for the men we em- 
ploy and the families of those men. 
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Leo T. Mintz 

Machinery and money never did 
and never will create a business. The 
work of men, the brains of men, the 
ability of men to create and plan and 
act are what roll up the score in any 
business enterprise. 

A nation of men without ambition 
is a nation without ambition; and 
such a nation cannot long survive. 
Progress cannot be had without men 
to create new opportunities for other 
men and for themselves, 

—Tuomas W. ALTON Jr., 
North Kansas City, Mo. 


* 


I Have a Swell Time 
I own a small grocery store. and | 
do a little cattle-trading on the side. 


Neither pays me very much money, 
but I have a swell time with both of 


them. In the grocery .store I’m lucky © 


if I net $140 a month, but business is 
getting better every day. I know why 
it’s getting better; it’s because I make 
it the cleanest store in town; because 
I’m fair to all of my customers; be- 
cause I’ve made friends with almost 
everyone in town; and because I hired 
a kid that everyone likes. My small suc- 
cess is coming as a result of my own 
efforts, not as a result of some planned 
economy run by a government thou- 
sands of miles awav. 


Last week I bought a restaurant at 
an auction. It isn’t very large, and it’s 
the dirtiest place I’ve ever seen; but 
just wait till I go to work on it with 
soap and water and a little white paint. 
You’d be surprised what can be done 
with soap and water and white paint. 
I'll make it the cleanest place in town, 
and what’s more I'll serve the best 
food at the most reasonable prices. 
I'll hire a good cook and a couple’ of 
pretty girls, and pay them good wages. 
Besides that, I'll give them a share of 
the profits. Then theyll work harder, 
and in the long run, Ill make more 
money. 

I love business, and I’d be willing 
to fight to keep it alive. It’s my ‘life- 
blood; it’s the one thing I enjoy. Favor 
it? I'll shout from the housetops for 
it—I’d even die for it. 

—B. C. McPartTLanp Jr., 
Chicago, Ill. 


God’s Way 


I favor private enterprise because |} 
believe in an Almighty God. 

So believing, I profess the dignity 
of human beings as responsible crea- 
tures free to work out their own des- 
tinies. I hold human liberty to be 
exactly what the Founding Fathers 
said it was: An inalienable right with 
which men are endowed by their 
Creator. 

Having said that I ultimately justify 
private enterprise by a belief in God. 
perhaps it is possible to state a more 
immediate justification. 

It is this: The system of private en- 
terprise enabled our fathers to build 
this America which is today the last 
haven for those of us who cherish our 
God-given rights of free worship, free 
speech and free assembly. Private en- 
terprise can preserve this America, as 
we know it, for our children. Private 
enterprise must, for there is no other 
human force equal to the task. 

I favor private enterprise because |! 
love America. 

—Doucias J. Murpuey. 
New York. N. Y. 
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UNLIKE his father, the present J. P. 
Morgan does not smoke cigars sugges- 


tive of torpedoes in size and of black [ 


ink in color. The founder of the House 


of Morgan, a connoisseur, had his 


cigars specially made for him, accord- 
ing to his own specifications. "Tis told 
that more than one guest didn’t know 
how to act with appreciative politeness 
when “J. P.” handed them his ultra- 
powerful brand. 

Son “Jack” Morgan not only smokes 
cigars of modest size but uses a holder, 
which doubtless would have been re- 
garded by “Jupiter Pluvius” Morgan 
as sissified. However, when not on pa- 
rade, he very often turns to a he-man’s- 
sized pipe. 

Incidentally, the third-generation 
Morgan, Junius Spencer, is emphati- 
cally a pipe-smoker. 

Originally, today’s head of the fa- 
mous international banking firm was 
coldly aloof to public and press—as 
was his pere. But years have thawed 
him out amazingly. Long ago he be- 
gan becoming more approachable, 
more democratic. He exhibited a sense 
of humor. He attended the recent ban- 
quet of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce for the first time in 24 years. 
He was aged—little wonder, seeing 
that he is now past 73. His moustache 
is white rather than grey, as is such 
hair as he has left: entirely bald across 
a wide swathe of his head but rather 
well supplied at both sides. 

I noted that he was quick to smile 
whenever a speaker got off a witty 
sentence. 

He appeared to be having a pleasant 
time. He was most cordial when meet- 
ing people in the “honor guests” room 
before the banquet began. I observed 
that more interest was evinced in him 
than in anyone else present. 


RaILROADS rarely elect youngish presi- 
dents. Climbing the railway ladder al- 
most always is a slow, step by step. 
process. But Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western’s new president, who will suc- 
ceed John M. Davis, who becomes 
chairman on January 1, is only 43, the 
youngest rail president in the East, if 
not in the whole country. 

He comes from the Virginian Rail- 
way. But he is a native of New Jersey, 
long worked for the Erie, therefore 
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J. P. Morcan—his best photograph 


knows his way around the territory 
served by Phoebe Snow’s road. He has 
come all the way from a clerkship. 
Young though he is, the journey has 
taken him 27 years. 


WENDELL L. WILLKIE, usually extreme- 
ly frank with his friends, hadn’t a word 
to say about his possible future activi- 
ties before leaving for his Florida vaca- 





tion. The explanation: He didn’t defi- 
nitely know himself. 

It may be that he will elect to open 
a law office somewhere in Indiana, not 
too far from his five farms. Thus he 
would be able to devote ample time to 
active leadership of the party he now 
heads. 

As one of his intimates, I know that 
he is far more intensely interested in 
serving the people politically than in 
mere money-making. 


THE FIRST extremely attractive office 
I ever entered was that of Frank A. 
Vanderlip, after he was elected presi- 
dent of the National City Bank of 
New York. It resembled a beautiful. 
comfy living room. There were sofas. 
easy chairs, wall pictures, flowers. 

“When you stop to think that a busy 
business man spends more of his wak- 
ing hours in his office than in his 
home, why shouldn’t he make his 
office beautiful, inspiring?” The banker 
asked in response to my comment. 

One thing I have often noted—it 
may or may not be significant—is that 
a great many outstandingly capable 
executives find inspiration in having 
their offices adorned with flowers. 

In my own little way, | have found 
it helpful, when engaged in mental 
wrestling matches with myself, to be 
able to gaze on gay, fresh flowers. 
Somehow, they seem to bring a breath 
from Heaven. 


THE GREATEST risk-takers in the world 
are the 1,250 brokers constituting 
Lloyd’s of London. This institution 
has done business for some 260 years. 
It is inured to wars. Nothing on earth 
ever causes Lloyd’s to welch on a con- 
tract, no matter how great the loss. 
These frightful daily air raids don’t 
stop Lloyd’s from doing business. The 
brokers simply move down to an un- 
derground room recently constructed 


- as a shelter and calmly carry on. 


During the World War not far from 
6,000 British ships were sunk by Ger- 
mans, most of them insured by Lloyd’s. 
but every claim was promptly paid. 

Lloyd’s has learned, over more than 
two-and-a-half centuries, that the worst 
doesn’t often happen, that fears often 
prove ungrounded. Hence, it makes 


money. —B. C.F. 





Who bet a Senator he could make the morose Calvin Coolidge laugh within one minute after 
meeting him? Did he win his bet? See Pages 50-51 of “Little Bits About Big Men” for B. C. 
Forbes’ revealing answers to these as well as hundreds of other intimate questions about 
American leading men of affairs. (Details on Page 27.) 
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B. C. FORBES CAUTIONS: 


To Be Optimistic, Don’t 
Look Too Far Ahead 


IF YOU WANT to be optimistic, don’t 
try to look far ahead, because you 
would find yourself worrying over 
what may happen when the Govern- 
ment’s delirious spending spree stops. 

For the next year or two industry 
will be busy, total production probably 
exceeding all past records. 

Retail trade, consumer industries, 
seem to me likely to participate rather 
substantially; although on this score 
opinions differ. 

Whether the stock market will en- 
joy a boom is another question. Gross 
profits doubtless will expand notably 
in many lines. But taxes will cut 
deeply into the net remaining for dis- 
tribution to share owners. 
wage demands may also prove a re- 
pressive influence. 

How farm products will fare cannot 
be foretold. The United States and 
Canada have a superabundance of 
wheat, and no matter how urgently 
Europe may need imports, the block- 
ade will drastically interfere with ship- 
ments overseas. 

Such basic materials as iron and 
steel, non-ferrous metals, rubber, 
heavy chemicals and other products 
entering into preparedness may ad- 
vance, at least moderately, despite ac- 
tion by Washington. 
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Moreover, , 


How far and how fast the cost of 
living rises will be influenced by what 
happens wagewise. The likelihood is 
that as activity and re-employment 
gain momentum, labor leaders will 
come forward with peremptory re- 
quests for wage increases, backed by 
strike threats. Not every labor chief- 
tain realizes that forcing up wages 
would generate inflation, and that the 
principal sufferers, in the long run, 
would be their own followers and 
other workmen. 

The appointment of Dr. Millis as 
chairman of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board is expected to have a 
sobering, salutary effect upon that 
heretofore irrational, vindictive, bung- 
ling body. Although a professor, he is 
no mere theorist; he has had extremely 
wide and rich experience in dealing 
with labor realities and has attained 
fame as a wise, just, successful arbi- 
trator, conciliator. A more reasonable 
administration of the National Labor 
Law would inspire employer confidence 
—and would prove beneficial to work- 
ers themselves. 

Can this ‘important selection by 
President Roosevelt be interpreted as 
foreshadowing a desire to adopt an at- 
titude towards industry less hostile 


than heretofore? It is ironic that the 


very classes against whom he incited 
public opprobrium are the ones he, as 
Chief Executive and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army and Navy, must 
turn to in our national emergency to 
fortify the land against foreign foes. 

Even should the Administration 
cease warring against the producers of 
preparedness, the definite prospect is 
that very heavy tax burdens will be 
imposed upon them. 

Some alarm has been incited by the 
emergence, after the election, of a 
Brain Trust pet, Professor Rexford G. 
Tugwell, with an exhortation that what 
the country needs is year after year of 
astronomical deficit-spending by the 
Government. Only thus, in this oracle’s 
imagination, can the United States be 
made genuinely prosperous. 

Preposterous, of course. How long 
could this or any other country stand 
up, solvently, against annual over- 
spending of ten or a dozen billions of 
dollars a year? Not even Franklin D. 
Roosevelt has ventured to opine that 
there is absolutely no limit to the debt 
the country could shoulder. It is to be 
profoundly hoped that he will not suc- 
cumb to this Brain Truster’s fantastic 
unreason. 


Men of affairs are anxiously await- 
ing a verdict from Washington on 
whether every feasible leeway will be 
afforded business and industry to func- 
tion as nearly normally as possible, or 
whether defense preparations will be 
used as a weapon to blitzkrieg free 
enterprise. 

Is it too much to hope that the 
eminent industrialists and other prac- 
tical business men now serving at 
Washington will be able to persuade 
Mr. Roosevelt that it is vital that our 
economy be not gratuitously shot to 
pieces, that such a shortsighted course 
would condemn the nation to incalcu- 
lable disaster on the return of peace? 

Britain has indulged in no such 
folly. The Government.has encouraged, 
facilitated, maintenance of exports. 
British statesmen, while battling with 
all their might against foreign foes, are 
looking ahead and zealously planning 
to be in a position to cope with post- 
war commercial conditions. 

If our Administration is wise, it will 
act similarly, especially since there is 
infinitely less excuse here than in Bri- 
tain to ditch private enterprise. 

Let us keep our heads and keep our 
economy functioning as nearly normal 
as consistent with diligently fortifying 


our defenses. 
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For Distinguished Sewice 


THE BADGE YOU SEE HERE is a coveted 
emblem ...a symbol of 20 years of loyal 
and efficient service to Méetropolitan’s 
policyholders, and to the communities in 
which they live. 

Today, more than 1,500 active Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company field-men 
are proud possessors of this badge. 

Over 7,000.members of ,the field organi- 
zation have been in the business from 5 to 
10 years; more than 3,800 enjoy 10 to 15 
years of experience; and over 1,800 from 
15 to 20 years. Fewer than one out of 
every eight field-men have served Metro- 
politan policyholders less than two years. 


These years of continued service have 
an important bearing on the quality of 
advice and help which policyholders re- 
ceive from Metropolitan representatives 
in the United States and Canada. 

All field-men receive preliminary life 
insurance instruction before they begin 
their work of serving policyholders. Thou- 
sands of field-men regularly receive further 
instruction in the many courses conducted 
by the Company throughout the country. 


During 1939, some 567 managers and 
assistant managers attended special 
courses; another 1,198 assistant managers 
received training in the field from the 
Company’s full-time staff of 94 field train- 
ing instructors. Also, 739 agents, assistant 
managers, and managers were studying for 
their “Chartered Life Underwriter” degree. 
This is awarded only to those who com- 
plete specified studies in the application 


ee s-- 


of life insurance to individual needs and 
in such technical phases of life insurance 
as its relationship to problems of taxation 
and inheritance. Additional thousands of 
field-men received instruction in other 
educational projects maintained by the 
Company—all with a view to assuring pol- 
icyholders the utmost benefit from their 
life insurance. 


Thus does the Metropolitan agent, with 
the co-operation of the Company, strive 
constantly to increase his knowledge and 
to keep abreast of the times. 


The services the agent renders are many 
and varied. Helping the policyholder select 
the kind of insurance best suited to his 
needs and delivering the policy are only 
the beginning of a long series of services. 


Many policyholders pay their premiurns 
weekly, or monthly, and the field-man col- 
lects them. 


When necessary, agents adjust insurance 
plans to new personal or family situations. 
Policies are checked to make sure that 
desired beneficiaries or contingent bene- 
ficiaries are properly named. Dividends 
are paid or credited. 


When the death of a policyholder occurs, 
the agent often helps to prepare the claim 
papers and to get the check promptly to 
the beneficiary. Death claims were paid on 
an average of over 7,000 policies per week 
in 1939. 


In addition, every week in 1939, more 
than 75,000 so-called transfers took place 


—occasioned by change of address or simi- 
lar causes. In nearly every case some agent 
served the policyholder. In almost 7,600 
communities where Metropolitan nursing 
service is available to Industrial pelicy- 
holders, it is usually the agent who brings 
word of the policyholder’s need for it. 


If you need assistance with any prob- 
lems connected with your life insurance, 
call in your Metropolitan agent. He will 
gladly consult with you, and help prepare 
and file necessary papers. There is no rea- 
son for paying anyone to perform these, er 
similar, services. As a Metropolitan policy- 
holder, you are entitled to the free advice 
of your agent. 
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FORBES 


ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


THERE Is a master key to success with 
which no man can fail. Its name is 
Simplicity. Simplicity, I mean, in the 
sense of reducing to the simplest pos- 
sible terms every problem that besets 
us. Whenever I have met a business 
proposition which, after taking thought. 
I could not reduce to simplicity, | have 
left it alone. —Sir Henri DETERDING. 


The only birds that talk are parrots. 
and they don’t fly very high. 
—Wisur Wricnt. 


To know every detail, to gain an 
insight into each secret, to learn every 
method, to secure every kind of skill. 
are the prime necessities in every art. 
craft or business. No time is too long. 
no study too hard, no discipline tow 
severe for the attainment of complete 
familiarity with one’s work and com- 
plete ease and skill in the art of doing 
it. As a man values his working life. 
he must be willing to pay the highest 
price of success in it—the price which 
severe training exacts. 

—Hamitton Wricut Mair. 


There is no duty we so much under- 
rate as the duty of being happy. 
—R. L. STEVENSON. 


There is no wealth but life. Life. 
including all its powers of love, of 
joy, and of admiration. That country 
is the richest which nourishes the 
greatest number of noble and happy 
human beings; that man is richest 
who, having perfected the functions 
ef his own life to the utmost, has 
also the widest helpful influence, both 
personal, and by means of his pos- 
sessions, over the lives of others. 

—Joun Ruskin. 
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The important point is to be on the 
spot at the moment most favorable for 
gaining the desired advantage; and it 
will be found that of men who get 
what they want in this world, both 
those who seem to hasten and those 
who seem to lounge are always at the 
right place at the right time. 

—Davin GranaM PHILLIPs. 


Tue Brince You’Lt Never Cross 


It’s what you think that makes the world 
Seem dull or bright to you; 

Your mind may color all things gray 
Or make them radiant hue. 

Be glad today, be brave and wise, 
Seek Truth amid the dross; 

Waste neither time nor thought about 
The bridge you'll never cross. 


There's useful work for you to do 
With hand and brain and heart; 
There’s urgent human service, too. 
In which to take your part. 

Make every opportunity 

W orth while, and not a loss; 

The best is yours, so do not fear 
lhe bridge you'll never cross. 


If life seems drab and difficult. 

Just face it with a will; 

You do not have to walk alone. 

Since God is with you still. 

Press on with courage toward the goal. 

With Truth your shield emboss; 

Be strong, look up, and just ignore 

The bridge you'll never cross. 
—GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


A happy hobby will not only add 
years to anyone’s life but it will make 
those years richer and more produc- 
tive. The particular hobby matters lit- 
tle so long as it takes easy possession 
of the mind and interest. 

—Gerorce MatTHew Apams. 


When you are friendly you are au- 
tomatically inviting, and unconsciously 
developing, potential business. . . . The 
odds are always with the friendly rep. 
resentative, all other things being 
equal; and in many instances friend. 
liness can compensate when all other 
things are not precisely equal. 

—Henry W. Hays. 


The only foundation for success is 
patience, hard work and good friends. 


—Gates W. McGarran. 


Great occasions do not make heroes 
or cowards; they simply unveil them 
to the eyes of men. Silently and imper- 
ceptibly, as we wake or sleep, we grow 
strong or weak, and at last some crisis 
shows us what we have become. 

—CANNON Westcort. 


The difference between getting some- 
where and nowhere is the courage to 
make an early start. The fellow who 
sits still and does just what he is told, 
will never be told to do big things. 

—Cnares M. Scuwas. 


They conquer who believe they can. 
He has not learned the lesson of life 
who does not each day surmount a 
fear. —EMERSON. 


The person who sings his own 
praises is quite likely to be a soloist. 
—Tue Vatve Worvp. 


The impossible is that which we 
have not yet learned to do. 
—Wiiuis R. Wuirtney. 


In response to many requests fronr 
readers, a collection of the “Thoughts” 
which have appeared on this page dur- 
ing the last twenty-three years has beew 
published in book form. Price $2. 





A Text 


The integrity of the upright 
shall guide them but the 
perverseness of transgressors. 
shall destroy them. 
—Proverss 11:3. 


' Sent in by E. Milton Staub, West- 
field, N. J. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 
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Nylon Moves 


Forward 


NyLoN, du Pont’s test-tube fiber, is not 
quite a year old. But in range of ap- 
plication in industry, in potential earn- 
ing power, it shows dramatic signs of 
rivaling cellophane. 

Cellophane’s tremendous market was 
developed by offering the product at 
progressively lower prices as produc- 
tion increased. This enlightened policy 
is being duplicated by nylon, a recent 
price cut going as deep as 32c a pound 
for hosiery yarn. 

First introduced in women’s hose, 
which still takes 90% of production, 
nylon is now going into knitted tex- 
tiles, toilet brushes, fishing leaders, 
surgical sutures. Du Pont denies the 
rumor that a large part of nylon pro- 
duction has been diverted to para- 
chutes. While co-operation has been 
planned with the Government, and with 
suppliers of parachutes in the event of 
raw material shortage, only a small 
amount of nylon has thus far been rsed 
in parachute manufacture. 


STRONG AS STEEL 


Industry is welf satisfied with nylon 
brush bristle. This large diameter form 
of nylon fiber has high resistance to 
abrasion and most industrial chemi- 
cals; it also has controlled flexibility. 
It withstands a tension of 51,000 
pounds a square inch, making its 
strength equivalent to some grades of 
steel. 

Widely used in bottle washing, tex- 
tile printing, dry cleaning, sewage dis- 
posal and rug cleaning, nylon has out- 
lasted natural bristle as much as ten 
times in some of these operations. 

Du Pont has underwritten its con- 
fidence in nylon’s future in the most 
positive way possible: It has already 
invested about $28.000,000 in nylon 
manufacture, the largest amount the 
company, which developed Duco, cello- 
phane and many other mass products, 
has ever put into a new product in such 
a short space of time. 

Plant expansion continues at top 
speed. It is estimated that by 1942, 
total nylon production will reach 
16,000,000 pounds—enough to supply 
over a third of the needs of the U. S. 
hosiery industry. . —EDMUND STONE. 
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Arnold Genthe 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 








Single rooms from $7. 
Double rooms from $9. 
4 Suites from $15. Special 
ii terms for longer stays. 


R. MEDDIEBEMPS isa 
shrewd judge of men—and hotels. 
He knows the Sherry Netherland, 
its reputation, its unequalled 
location right at the cross-roads 
between social and business 
New York, its staff—long trained in 
the Sherry Netherland tradition 
of service, its deservedly famous 
food. So, he figures, and rightly, 
the man who books at the Sherry 
Netherland is the-man for him. 
Conference Rooms and Banquet 


Rooms available. 
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Tides of Industry 


THREE OUT OF SIX of the industrial and trade indices charted below show a 
strong upward trend, two are down slightly, one is even. Electric power produc- 
tion and steel output continue to set the pace at record-breaking levels, reflecting 
a gradual acceleration of the defense program; automobile production continues 
to maintain the steady and impressive gains which started in September. The 
index of prices, significantly, is beginning to show a slow, but steady advance. 
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Steel Output (% of capacity)— 
Makes a steady advance to a new high 
record, with the industry operating at 
96.6% of capacity. Domestic, export 
and defense demands continue heavy. 
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Department Store Sales (% of 
last year)—With the start of Christ- 
mas trade retailers hope to make up 
for the slight drop in early Fall sales. 
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Automobile Output (thousands)— 
Production in second week in Novem- 
ber totaled 121,943 units, the highest 
weekly output since mid-July, 1937, 
when 122,890 vehicles were assembled. 
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Carloadings (thousands) — Freight 
traffic is still below 1939, but the gap 
is narrowing. Only miscellaneous 
freight loadings show an increase over 


1939. 
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Electric Power Output (billions of 
KWH)—Steady upward climb con- 
tinues in all parts of the country. The 
Central Industrial and Southern states 
again show the biggest gains. 
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Check Payments (outside of N. Y. 
City, billions of dollars)—The index 
shows another dip, but is still well 
above the 1939 level. 
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Prices (1926 = 100)—Both raw materials (which include farm products) and 
finished products show an upward trend. Leading increases were in some build- 
ing materials, textiles, textile products, some farm products and foods. 





Tz true spirit of the 
Holiday Season—of Christ- 
mas and the New Year—is 
best expressed in humble 
gratitude for our blessings 
- - - in good will and the 
brotherhood of man... 
and a stronger faith in the 
ideals and _ institutions 
which have made our na- 
tion strong. 

It is in this spirit that we 
express our gratitude for 
your friendship and patron- 
age. 

And it is in this spirit, 
that we wish for you a good 
old-fashioned Merry Christ- 
mas and a full measure of 
happiness, health and pros- 
perity in the New Year. 
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Versatile Recorder—New Furnace | 
News of New Products, Materials 


For Dictators 


Something new in dictating ma- 
chines is one designed to do any re- 
cording job the business man may 
face. 

The microphone can be adjusted 
(1) for use near the lips, when a con- 
fidential letter is to be recorded; (2) 
for normal dictation; (3) for dicta- 
tion while. moving about the room; 
(4) for recording conferences, when 
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OUBLY HANDY 


Opening through its own passage- 
way directly into Grand Central 
Terminal, the Hotel Roosevelt of- 
fers you perfect convenience on 





your arrival in New York ... And 
because of its location at the heart | 
of Manhattan’s great mid-town sec- | 
tion, it affords the same kind of 
convenience for all outside activi- 
ties .. . Doubly handy and doubly 
erjoyable . .. Large outside rooms, 
with both tub and shower—$4.00 up. 


HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
Direct Entrance from Grand Central Terminal 








THATS WHERE TO STAY /N ST.L04//5 / 





SERVICE - NEARBY PARKING ~ 
PRIVATE BATH 
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the mike picks up voices 20 feet away: 
and (5) for direct recording of radio 
programs. 

The recorder, which weighs only 18 
pounds, is about half the size of a 
standard typewriter. It has a built-in 
loud speaker and a play-back head. 
which means the dictator may stop at 
any time, turn a dial and listen to him- 
self talk. 

The discs are made of a wafer-thin 
alloy and are seven inches in diameter. 
One plays 15 minutes on each side. 
They may be dropped, bent or written 
on, says the manufacturer, without 
destroying the “sound tracks.” 

The transcriber, ‘which is used only 
by the secretary, has a goose-neck 
“soft speaker,” as well as a built-in 
loud speaker. The turn of a dial 
starts and stops the talking turntable. 
(Maker: The Sound Scriber Corp., 82 
Audubon St., New Haven. Conn.) 


Three-Way Heat 


Three options—manual operation, 
automatic, gravity-type heating and 
complete Winter air conditioning—are 
offered in a new oil-burning furnace. 
designed for small homes. 

That is to say, you can buy any of 
the three types complete, or start off 
with a hand-operated furnace and, in 
time, build it into either of the other 
two types. (“Series 80 Superflex.” 
Maker: Perfection Stove Co.. Cleve- 
land, Ohio.) 


Shrink-Proof Process 


A new process for the treatment of 
wool fibers is said to solve the age-old 
problem of making wool shrink-proof 
before it is knitted into a garment. 

The process, which is undisclosed, 
involves no change in present textile 
plant methods and adds only 5% to 
the cost of finished wool fabrics. 

Two big advantages are claimed: 
(1) Wool fibers, which have been dam- 
aged .by other chemicals, are not 





harmed in any way. (2) Treated yarns 
and fabrics will dye readily and evenly. 
(Process Patent Holder: Warner 
Chemical Co., 405 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y.) 


Baking Lamp 


A new lamp for all kinds of dehydra. 
tion jobs, for the low-temperature heat. 
ing of plastics, for the baking of in- 
sulating varnishes, wood and metal fin- 
ishes, has just been announced. 

According to the manufacturer, the 
lamp requires no insulated oven walls, 
and costs only one-third the price of a 
good-quality combustion oven. (“Ther- 
malamp.” Maker: Radiant Heat Di- 
vision, C. M. Hall Lamp Co., 1035 
East Hancock Ave., Detroit, Mich.) 


Greaseproof Tile / 


A new concrete tile has two advan. 
tages claimed for it: (1) It i8 grease- 
proof. (2) It is resistant to the alkalis 
that are so often found in concrete 
subfloors. 

The tile comes in 21 colors, eleven 
of which are in marble patterns; in 
inch and 3/16 inch thicknesses. The 
finish is waxed. (Maker: Armstrong 
Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa.) 


Shield Lamp 


Light where it is needed, plus pro- 
tection of workers’ eyes and hands, is 
the double advantage claimed for a 
new lamp. It comes in a protective 
plastic shield, with plain or magnified 
shatter-proof glass (the latter for close 
inspection work). The lamp is easily 
clamped to machine or work bench. 
(“Marvel Shields.” Maker: The Boyer 
Campbell Co., 6540 Antoine St., De- 
troit, Mich.) 


Draftee Darkroom 


A new portable darkroom is aimed 
at a specific market: Draftees who are 
darkroom devotees. 

The picture developing and printing 
outfit is especially suited for the 
draftee, it is said, because it contains 
all the essential materials and acces- 
sories, yet weighs only 14 pounds in- 
cluding the carrying case. (“Camp 
Darkroom.” Maker: Albert Specialty 
Co., 231 S. Green St., Chicago, Ill.) 

—Don Samson. 


Please mention ForBes when. writing 
to manufacturers about these items. 
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¥ helped build as a laborer! Still another had a fear complex FORBES through personal contacts and related in the 
that led to his blowing his brains out! One changed jobs inimitable style that is making B. C. FORBES the best-read 
repeatedly in his earlier days! Another won his first major writer among business men everywhere. 
advancement at 5:30 in the morning! One was rebuffed by a It i : : 
schoolboy! Another “took a walk” on his employer! “ hater o book you will turn to often for heartening 
ni Re philosophical nuggets” you can use in your daily affairs— 
All are “regular fellows” just like yourself! And... all for enlightenment and entertainment for yourself, your 
are “pooh Late by the human touch of B. C. FORBES in his friends and associates. 
. new boo ittle Bits About Big Men.” : 
1s 8 P ' Every business man who believes in individual initiative 
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.. “I shall be one of the first customers for your new r . 
a book, ‘Little Bits About Big Men’.” Use This Book to Enrich Your 
‘ | Pray gages : Everyday Conversation — To Add 
irman oO ¢ Board, f 
General Electric Company. Zest to Your After-Dinner Talks— 
To Give To Young Folks Who Need 
Encouragement and Cheer. 
d 
€ —-—--—--ON APPROVAL OFFER™ — — - 7 
, 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
g 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 12-1 | 
e 
: Send me a copy of B. C. FORBES’ new | 
_. book, “Little Bits About Big Men.” I will | 
i either pay $2.50 plus postage when billed or return ; 
. book within 5 days if it does not suit my needs. (On 
3 approval offer good in U. S. only.) | 
| 
Uda ta ccc neve ccgcecccedeecccescedecceuevsecteQabeus | 
| 
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4 ings, “Little Bits About Big Men” is a book 


B. C. FORBES WILL PERSONALLY AUTOGRAPH YOUR COPY IF 
YOU REMIT NOW. Check here if you enclose $2.50 with coupon. In that 


case WE pay postage. Same refund privilege applies of course. (If resident of 
N. ¥. C., add 5e for sales tax.) 


Enclosed is $5 for Autographed Genuine Leather Edition. If N. Y. C. 
resident, add 10c for sales tax. 


you will be proud to own and add to your 
library and... to give to juniors in your 
family or among your acquaintances. Regular 
edition, .. Special genuine leather, limited 
edition, $5. 
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YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 








DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one dol- 
lor and seventy-five cents ($1.75) per 
shore on the outstanding common 
stock, payable December 12, 1940, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business, November 12, 1940. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 














OFFICE OF OKLAHOMA GAS AND 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 

The board of directors of Oklahoma Gas and 
Electric Company at a meeting held on November 
13, 1940, declared a rari y ge of - 
and one-half cent ( per share on 
Six Per Cent pm Preferred Stock of the 
Company, for the quarter November 30, 
1940, payable by check December 16, 1940, to 
stockholders of record as of the close of business 
November 30, 1940. 

At the same meeti a dividend of one and 
three-fourths per cent (134%) per share was de- 
clared on the Seven Per Cent Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock of the Company, for the quarter 
ending November 30, 1940, payable by check De- 
cember 16, 1940, to stockholders of record as of 
the close of business November 30, 1940. 

. M. LESTER, Treasurer. 


GU POND E. L. ou Pont DE NemouRS 
& COMPANY 
Witmincton, Detaware: November 18, 1940 


The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.12% a share on the outstanding 
Preferred Stock, payable January 25, 1941, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
January 10, 1941; also $1.75 a share, as the 
“year-end” dividend for 1940, on the outstanding 
Common Stock, payable December 14, 1940, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
November 25, 1940. 

W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 














UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
The Board of Directors at a meeting held No- 
vember 14, 1940, declared a Se for the fourth 
uarter of. the year 1940, a share on the 
mmon Stock of Unde: tH Elia Fisher Com- 
pany, payable December 16, 1940, to a ae gy 
record at the close of business December 2, 1940. 
Transfer books will not be closed 
=e « DUNCAN, Treasurer. 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 
New York, Nov. 12, 194@. 
DIVIDEND NO. 257 

A dividend of $1.00 a share on the capital stock of 
this company has been declared, payable December 16, 
1940, to stockholders of record at the close of business 

on November 22, 1940. 
G. K. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A dividend of 75 cents per share has been de- 
clared on the Common Stock of said Company, 
payable December 20, 1940 to ~——-w of 
record at 3 o’clock P.M. December 2,.1 

Cc. H. McHENRY, "ely 














Your dividend notice in 
Forses directs nationwide at- 
tention of influential investors 
in finance and industry to your 
company. 
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DOW-JONES AVERAGES — INDUSTRIALS 





Stock Market Outlook. 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


VENTURING the opinion that the after- 
Election upsurge into new high ground 
on the recovery from the May-June 
lows did not signal the beginning of a 
new bull market, the Nov. 15 “Out- 
look” expressed the belief that it did 
“indicate an interval of extension 
which may mark the final phase of the 
rallying movement.” 

Since that was written there have 
appeared various indications which 
strongly suggest that the rallying move- 
ment culminated in a high of 138.12 
Dow-Jones industrial, on Nov. 9, and 
30.29 for the rail average on Nov. 14. 

Usually a rally from a severe decline 
works up a high volume when it 
reaches its peak, for only in excited 
dealings can stocks purchased lower 
down be liquidated. For nine consecu- 
tive sessions beginning Nov. 4, volume 
exceeded the million-share mark, mak- 
ing that period the most active since 
the heavy liquidation of late May and 
early June. 

Attention was also directed in the 
previous “Outlook” to the violent re- 
versal in price movement between Nov. 
6 and 7, with the comment that such 
choppy markets are often the first sign 
of stormy weather. Up to this writing 
(Nov. 22), in the period beginning 
Nov. 6, the industrial average has had 
three sharp moves—a one-day drop of 
3 points, a rise of 6 points over the 
next three days and a decline of about 
6 points in the succeeding eight ses- 
sions. In a period of twelve sessions 
there has been more action than was 
witnessed in the previous 12 months. 


Moreover, during the post-Election 
flare-up it was noticeable that ‘many 
low-priced stocks in the movement of 
which the general public most actively 
participates came in for an unusual 
amount of attention. These stocks, in 
accordance with their usual perform- 
ance, had been lagging behind the re- 
covery, and bringing them “up into 
line” was just another sign that the 
rally was topping out. It is also note- 
worthy that the steel stocks, which 
were leaders in the final phase of the 
rallying movement and outstepped the 
average in the extent of their recovery, 
have been the heaviest section of the 
market on the latest decline. 

To sum up: The Dow-Jones indus- 
trial is now back practically to where 
it dropped the day after Election, with 
war uncertainties, tax fears and the 
probable policies of the Third New 
Deal figuring in the renewed depres- 
sion of sentiment. Since the take-off for 
the final phase of the rally was from 
a “line” in the 120-122 area, a return 
to at least the lower limits of that level 
now seems likely. If the war news con- 
tinues to be depressing, a real testing 
of the May-June lows may later be in 
prospect. A return even to the 120 level 
would confirm the impression that the 
primary bear movement which began 
last April has not yet been reversed. 


Advance release by air mail, or a tele- 
graphic summary of this regular ar- 
ticle, will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on 
request. 
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Investment Pointers 





Watch Tax Developments 
JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


SINCE LAST SPRING, this column has 
made numerous recommendations of 
bonds, preferred stocks and_ steel 
stocks. To-date, they have, on the 
whole, done well. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has 
recently proposed that new issues of 
Federal, state, or municipal securities 
be taxable. The probable effect will be 
to cause a diversion of funds into other 
securities, with probable betterment in 
prices. On this basis, therefore, there is 
no reason to sell bonds and preferred 
stocks where current yields and current 
and prospective earnings are satisfac- 
tory. It is obvious that money rates 
will continue low. 

As to common stocks, even though 
the general volume of business be huge, 
taxes will be the paramount issue in 
determining earnings available for 
stockholders. 

Any further increases in the normal 
corporation tax will require a new 
appraisal of the outlook for common 
stocks. 

But based on prevailing tax sched- 
ules, steels and coppers appear to be 
the best purchases on setbacks in the 
market. U. S. Steel, for instance, could 
earn at the annual rate of $10.55 per 
share before excess profits taxes be- 
came effective. Anaconda Copper could 
earn $4.76. The estimated earnings for 
this year for these companies are $8.05 
and $3.35, respectively. If the normal 
tax is not further increased, these 
stocks would continue attractive on re- 
actions, since the yields are satisfactory 
and capacity operations are assured for 
some time. 


INFLATION POSSIBILITIES 


As to inflation causing a rush from 
dollars into equities or real property, 
I think that is not likely soon. I believe, 
however, that at some later date, when 
the national debt becomes really un- 
manageable and causes a scare, the 
Government will resort directly either 
to printing money or greatly increas- 
ing the price of gold. The “profit” 


thereby chalked up would enable a re- 
duction to be made in the national debt 
(as in France in recent years). I think 
it will be done in due time. It is prob- 
ably too soon for an investor to make 
commitments on that possibility, but if 
one feels so inclined, my favorites 
would be leading oils, coppers, ce- 
ments, sugars, such as: 


Standard Oil of N. J. Anaconda Copper 


Socony Kennecott 
Texas Corp. Phelps Dodge 
Mid-Continental Great Western 
Petroleum Sugar 
Pure Oil American Crystal 
Lehigh Portland Sugar 
Cement South Porto Rico 
Lone Star Cement Sugar 


SWITCHES SUGGESTED 


In this column for Nov. 15th, a list 
was given of stocks which appeared to 
be in a downward trend, as well as 
those which appeared in an upward 
trend—based on the armament pro- 
gram and increased taxes. My advice 
to readers who might be holding stocks 
in the downward trend list is to switch 
to those in the upward path, as then 
indicated. 

For those desiring a yield of slightly 
more than 6%, I call attention to 
Houdaille-Hershey $2.50 class A stock. 
The company produces a wide variety 
of automotive products, and more re- 
cently, aircraft items and other lines 
affected by armament activities. There 
is no funded debt; 174,000 shares of 
Class A stock, followed by 785,000 
shares of B stock. Earnings last year 
were $8.55 on the A stock. The net 
working capital per share is just about 
equal to the present price of the stock, 
$37. 

I repeat, watch developments in the 
field of taxation! 

—Nov. 22, 1940. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 


on request. 








HOW TO LEAD THE 
SELLING PARADE! 


Arm your men with the countless sales pointers 
assembled by Charles B. Roth in his stimu- 
lating book, The Selling Parade." This help- 
ful volume will lend both pleasure and profit 
to every salesman who reads it. 





TELLS HOW TO: 


Put Pants on the Do Something Differ- 


Sale ent 
Get New Customers Push 
for Old Meet Special Offers 


Relax Do Something Every- 
Let People Like You one Likas 

Bluff the Buffers Make It Snappy 
Remember Names Watch Your Words 
Get Appointments Overcome Buck Fever 
Be Price Proud Let the Goods Talk 
Learn When You Woodshed Your Sales 


Lose Talk 
Change Pace Come Back 
Stay Young Stop Worrying 


—not with “preachy” arm-chair advice but 
with easy to read, remember and apply true 
stories of how other salesmen licked the very 
problems thet you encounter every day. 


"The Selling Parade" is unlike any selling 
book you have ever read. No hokum, no 
theory—just hard-pan sales pointers actually 
used under fire by successful salesmen who 
had no more than your men have to get 
ahead. Here are hundreds of lively sales 
experiences and things your salesmen can do 
today, now, where they are, with whatever 
they have, to forge ahead in selling their 
product and themselves. Acclaimed by editors 
of scores of well-known business magazines as 
“must" reading this year and every year. 
Foreword by B. C. FORBES. Bulk prices on 


request, 


Send For Your Copy Today! 
You Can Start Using It Now! 


omam==ON APPROVAL OFFER@==""==— 


12-1 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 120 Sth Ave., N.Y. 


Please send me a copy of “The Selling Parade,” 
by Charles B. Roth. I will pay postman $2 plus 
postage. It is understood that I may return book 
within 5 days for refund if it doesn’t fit my needs. 
(On approval offer good in U. S. only.) 


ND i iene. udeibbeededeeccs POGMEO iis cabenineccee« 
PB ie isin acdsee Seeeee Ge Nasik ss resect scans 
Cn oth ai rcs aks veh ashedeowns NG i vaiekwop e's 
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Congratulations 


Dr. Harry A. Millis of Chicago has 
been appointed a member of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. (See p. 8). 

William E. Knox, director and as- 
sistant general manager of Westing- 
house Electric International Co., has 
been awarded the Westinghouse Order 
of Merit medal for his services in 
building the company’s export trade. 

J. Luther Cleveland, vice-president 
of the Guaranty Trust Co.. New York. 
has been elected a director. 

Henry U. Har- 
ris has been elect- 
ed a director of 
Chemical Bank & 
Trust Co., New 
York. . 

A. Felix du Pont 
Jr. has been elect- 
ed a director of 
American Export 
Airlines. 

J. French Robinson of Pittsburgh 
has been elected president and a direc- 
tor of East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland. 

George F. Chapline has been elected 
president and general manager of 
Brewster Aeronautical Corp. 

Miles F. McDonald has been elected 
vice-president and treasurer of Butte 
Copper & Zinc Co. 

A. S. Russell, vice-president of 
Standard Oil Co. of California, and 
Henry L. Phillips, an official of Sin- 
clair Prairie Oil Co., have been elected 
to the board of directors of the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute. 

Victor F. Ridder, publisher of The 
Journal of Commerce, Major Benjamin 
H. Namm, president of the Namm De- 
partment Store in Brooklyn, and Dean 
John T. Madden of the School of Com- 
merce of New York University, have 
been elected “public governors” of the 
New York Curb Exchange. 





Henry U. Harris 





Tue Forses Stock Guwe is a 
representative list of stocks dealt 
in on the New York Stock Ex-. 
change. We have tried to include 
at least one leading stock of every 
important industry. The compila- 
tion keeps investors posted as to 
the trend of corporation earnings, 
dividend payments and market 
values—facts upon which buyers 
and sellers can base their own 
judgment. Inclusion of a stock 
does not imply that we recommend 
it any more than does omission of 
a stock indicate that we regard it 
unfavorably. 
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Forbes Stock Guide 





Book Earns. Earns., 1940 
Value 1939 m=months 
$12 $1.35 $0.78, 7m 

15 1.98 1.77, 9 m 
13 | tere 
15 1.077 0.597, 9 m 
19 1.49 2.07, 9 m 
92 | arror 
34 2.09 2.12, 9 m 
48 rere 
98 6.157" 3.407" 
Nil 8.88} 4.377, 6 m 
7 Raat | -écweas 
9 4.45; 0.077, 6 m 
10 0.34 0.35, 9 m 
2g 0.69 0.83, 9 m 
38 4.36 2.12, 6 m 
137 | re 
126 10.18 7.23, 9 m 
24 Sl eR ia ee 
Nil 0.35¢ 2.08}, 6 m 
59 2.33 2.79, 9 m 
13 a ea 
23 1.36" 1.10+,6 m 
259 0.95 0.11, 9 m 
37 1.66 2.30, 9 m 
37 0.41 1.04, 9 m 
119 155+ 0.56+, 8 m 
33 139 0.30¢,9 m 
46 5.65 4.90, 9 m 
14 2.14 2.05, 6 m 
122 5.75 9.72,9 m 
25 1.81 0.75, 6 m 
17 2.43 1.76, 9 m 
57 2.42 1.88, 9 m 
6 0.44 0.30, 6 m 
4) lle 
15 1.88* 1.25° 
152 REOT deco 
6 3.53 4.15, 9 m 
5 0.95" 0.314 
36 2.27 1.41, 6 m 
5] 3.49 3.14, 9 m 
39 8.48 7.06, 9 m 
5 6.82 5.14, 9 m 
12 0.46 0.40, 9 m 
28 4.01 3.00, 9 m 
7 0.61 0.61, 9 m 
22 2.43 1.68, 9 m 
4 0.13 0.09, 9 m 
45 2.22 1.68, 9 m 
18 0.55 0.15, 6 m 
35 2.71 2.82* 
21 1.35 0.70, 9 m 
32 3.32 1.89, 9 m 
145 2.54 7.05, 9 m 
24 Gat” * ive 
4 0.39 0.88, 9 m 
209 2.27+ 2.45,9m 
82 0.307 0.517, 8 m 
21 1.64 0.77, 6 m 
7 |, eS 
41 7.66 5.64, 9 m 
74 8.55 3.63, 6 m 
17 4.72 3.30, 9 m 
13 0.35+ 0.39,6 m 
18 2.65+ 2.007, 9 m 
12 1.42 1.29, 9 m 
12 2.75 1.89, 9 m 
51 SS erases 
19 4.06 2.83, 9 m 
16 0.34 0.75, 9 m 
6 0.89 0.41, 9 m 
22 1.70” 0.47° 
25 3.51 0.26, 6 m 
26 3.20 1.23, 6 m 
162 3.48 2.58, 9 m 
13 1.21 0.52* 
6 7.24 4.83, 9 m 
39 6.98 5.45, 9 m 
14 0.86+ 0.81+, 9m 


Div. 

1939 
Addressograph-Mult. ...... $1.05 
Air Reduction ........es0 1.50a 
Allegis J ur ne vtobat hue 0.80 
Alleghany Corp. .......... Py | 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel.... 0.50 
Allied Chemical .......... 9a 
Allis-Chalmers ........... 1.25a 
American Can ............ 4 
Amer. Car & Foundry...... are 
Amer. & Foreign Power....  .... 
American International....  .... 
Amer. Locomotive ........ abies 
American Radiator ........ 0.30 
Amer. Rolling Mill ....... eove 
Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 3a 
Amer. Sugar Refining...... nae 
Asnet, Tel. & Tis ccccccsce 9 
American Tobacco “B”.... 5 
Amer. Woolen ...........+ eae 
Anaconda Copper ......... 1.25 
ee See aes 
Assoc. Dry Goods ......... jens 
Atchison, Topeka & S.F....  .... 
Atlantic Refining ......... 1 
Baldwin Locomotive ...... sai 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... ats 
Barber Asphalt ........... 0.25 
Beech-Nut Packing ....... 5.75a 
Bendix Aviation .......... 1.50 
Bethlehem Steel .......... 1.50 
Borden Company ......... 1.40 
Borg-Warner ............- 1.35 
Brook. Union Gas......... 0.50 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 0.40 
California Packing ........ sais 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 0.50 
CORR is Bo) oes ocpnw bitin ae ay 
Celanese Corp. ..........- 0.50* 
ee ee 
Cerro de Pasco ........... 4 
Chesapeake & Ohio ....... 2.50 
Chrysler Corp. ..........- 5 
LANL oo cceeseoeser'ons 5a 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... ‘aien 
Commercial Credit ........ 4 
Commercial Solvents ...... aks 
Commonwealth Edison.... . 1.65 
Commonwealth & Southern. .... 


Consolidated Ed. of N. Y... 2 


Consolidated Oil ........ 0.80 
Continental Can .......... 2 
Continental Oil (Del.) .... 1 
Corn Prod. Refining ..... 3 
ee ae ees 
Cuban-American Sugar ....  .... 
Curtiss-Wright ........... 
Delaware & Hudson Co.....  .... 
Del., Lack. & Western..... sinc 
Diamond Match ......... 1.50 
Dome Mines ............. 2 


Du Pont de Nemours ...... 7 
Eastman Kodak .......... 6 
Bias. Metette nxcccenesss 3 
Electric Power & Light....  .... 
ee AED cw ccmese os. ae 
General Electric .......... 1.40 
General Foods ...........- 2.25a 
General Mille ..ciscccves: 3.75 
General Motors ........... 3.50 
General Railway Signal....  .... 
Gillette Safety Razor ...... 0.60 
ES RS ee ae 0.50 
Goodrich, B. F. ...00...53: 1 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 1 
Great Northern Pfd........ si 
Hecker Products .......... la 
Hershey Chocolate ........ 3 


Household Finance 
Hudson Motor ............ 


Div. Prices 1940 Price 
1940 High Low Now 
$1.20 19%- 12% 16 
1.75a 58%4- 36% 4] 
0.60 7 - 4 6 
soon ly % |} 
0.75 26%-15% % 
450 182 -135% 169 
150 41%- 21% 37 
4 116%4- 87 9] 
> ee £ 
2%%- 1 l 

. 65%. 3 4 
—=— » 2 
0.15 105%- 4% 8 
0.25 18%- 9% 17 
2 54-30% 45 
woes 23%- 12% 15 
9 175%-145 = 166 
5 91%- 70 72 
cows 91%%4- 70 72 
125 32 - 18 28 
RY 7%- 4, 6 
ce: Came s 
o> 2% 8... 18 
l 27%- 18% 23 
19%- 12% 17 

cess 6%- 2% 4 
0.50 16%- 8% 11 
6.25a 127 -102 125 
2.50 36%%- 24% 33 
5 93%4- 6344 87 
0.90 24%- 17 20 
150 25%-12% 22 
0.75 25%- 13% 15 
050 12%- 7% 9 
0.75 26%- 14 21 
.-. 23%-11% 14 
3 75 -39% 61 
1.25 35%- 20 29 
aes 8 
4 41%- 22% 36 
2.62% 43%- 30% 43 
550 9156- 53% 80 
5a 131 - 99% 109 
0.30 7% 4% 5 
250 48 - 27% 33 
ae ee 1] 
180 33 -25% 29 
—_ 1% &% 1 
2 32%- 23 24 
0.72% 8%- 5% 6 
2 49%. 33 39 
0.75 2 -16% 2 
3 65%- 43 46 
ree Ie 43 
nine 8%- 3% #5 
050 11%- 6% 10 
-» 235%- 8% 14 
nat 5%- 2% 4 
150 36%- 25% 30 
2.50 23%-11% 19 
7 189%4-146% 165 
7.50 166%-117 142 
3 41%- 25 36 
die 8%- 3 5 
1%- %& 1 

185 41 - 26% 35 
2 49%%- 354% 36 
4.25a 101 - 77% 89 
3.75 56%- 37% 51 
coos «619% O%H_=—Cés«*1 
030 6%- 3 3 
1 19%- 11 16 
----  20%- 10 15 
1.25a 24%- 12% 19 
aoe AO 4 
060 11%- 7% 8 
3 67%- 50 55 
4 71%- 54% 62 
eee 6%- 3 5 
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Boek Earns. Earns., 1940 Div. Div. Prices 1940 Price = — ——— 
Value 1939 m=months 1939 1940 High Low Now 
$57 $10.63 $6.69,9_m Int. Business Machines..... $6" ys oN ged 162 They F ound a Way 
66 Bd oe .* 7 _ — SAS 1.60 62%- 38 55 
14 71,9 m t. Ni of Canada..... 2 7" 38%- 19% 28 ; 
30 0.76 . O08, 6 m-- Int. Te A Tel. ...0:...... cel Habe ee Rane eet Page eT) 
Price 47 428 3.72,9m  Johns-Manville ........... 275 2.75 77%4-44 66 
7 32 - 2.29, 6 m ee eee aS 2 1.75a 38%- 24% 36 sharp eye on all the moving trains. 
21} isi MS Sc swih tss'vec 120 1358 26 -19% 26 ss . 
a | 35 82 18,6 m Kroger Grocery vsssssss. ie 3" Ge We | 6a wish pobic ion plato of 
17 321 291,9m  Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass... 2.75 3.50 53%- 30 46 4 ii 
R. 61. GE nc Silken Liggett & Myers “B”...... Sa. Sa 109%. 87 + 97_:«|_28d Pineapple companies are attending 
169 490 «S370 480" Loew's, Inc. .............. 2.50a 1.50. 375%- 20% 29 | a school to learn to fight sabotage. In 
37 - 4 1.07, 9 m ee tay cy Meee — oe — ny = San F rancisco, a special police squad 
= p> a ig yoy nto eamalalale : oats checks factories and recommends pro- 
: .96,9 m a Ry te are t 0.50 0.50 29%- 17 28 : vuln 
l 41 236 0.2444 oh aOR gaa 2 31. 20% +23 | ‘ettive measures to'plants vulnerable 
4 25 0.25 040,6m McKeesport Tin Plate..... ne ae 12% 5% 9 | to damage. California’s Division of 
7 33 143 140,9m Mid-Continent Pet. ........ 060 080 17%-11% 15 Fire Safety is distributing a booklet on 
3 33. 491 261,9m Montgomery Ward ........ 1.25a 2.75a 56 - 31% 4 | preventing sabotage by fire. Seventy 
45 10 0.377* 0.30° Nash-Kelvinator Corp. ....  .... side 7%- 3% 5 j i 
5 15 168 188 Sm “Mecienel Miecck ........... 160 160 24%4- 16% 18 —— Reps masepeiteehucsals 
166 2 1.10  0.92,9m Nat. Cash Register ....... l 1 16%- 9% 13 ve-weeks study course, are now ready 
72 B 4 = . m Net Boley Products oe wd 0.80 0.80 185%-11% 14 to take over police jobs in case of na- 
72 y ,Im ation istillers Prod.... 2 2 26%- 17 23 ; 
28 22 1.12 091,9m _ Nat. Power & Light ....... 060 060 ef. 5% 8 | Toma! emergency. On the West Coast, 
6 60 5.71 492,9m National Steel ............ 1.70 1.75 73%-48 70 | Pacific Gas & Electric Co. stands ready 
; = . Hl Pr . m A sey Paine: ee . Mie + = . to offer the Government its 7,500 miles 
ae. Wk ue e Meerts (t)... sees “cence ‘ . ; 
23 275 2068 1639,9m Norfolk & Western........ is’ 10 226%175 218 | 2 telephone line, which connects head- 
14 21 1.84 138,9m North American .......... 1.20 0.90 23%- 14% 17 | quarters with 55 wilderness look-out 
4 2% 3.17 3.02  —Owens'Illinois Glass ...... 2s eo. | Aationny at an eieeeid worming, oct 
a. 30 2.84 2.79* Pacific Gas & Electric...... 2 2 3454- 25%, 29 work, i . 
33 3 0.04 0.10¢,9 m Packard Motor Car ....... ae Kees 4%. 2% 4 Other noteworthy defense ideas in 
87 . a a 9m Song ms R. - seein a = — a = the field of personnel: 
ublic Service of N..J. .... hy Ms . F . 
= 53 1.05 1.49,9 m_ + Pullman Incorporated ..... 1 1.50a 32%4.- 16% 27 . a ee and chemi- 
15 3 @85 @24.9m Radio Corporation ........ Lo a a ee * a 8 a 3 oe om 
9 1 0.04 041" Remington Rand, Inc. .... 080 080 10%. 6 9 | take on hundreds of new employees in 
21 34 146 1.86.9 m Republic Steel ........... ove’ <! *hsage: ne 22 jobs where safe working methods are 
\ 15 256 cccves Reynolds Tobacco “B” .... 2.30 2 44 - 32 34 vital. To speed up safety training 
47 6.60  2.67,6m Sears, Roebuck ....:...... 4.25a 425a 88 -61% 78 which ordinarily tak ial 
29 16 0.96" 0.90 == Smith (L. C.) Corona ..... RE SSN agg ES ae slam ge: “tte sc 
- 0° Bie “oaened Socony-Vacuum .......... — oe oe S|) ea eee eee 
z= so Pe South Porto Rico Sugar.... 1.25a 2.30a 30%-16 20 | for the new men’s benefit, and special 
80 22 2.39 1.64, 9 m Southern Cal. Edison eee eee 1.75a 1.90a 30°A- 23% 27 safety guards for equipment are being 
09 200 163 0.49+,9m Southern Pacific .......... he wee =—sd 5 He 6% 9 per: : 
4 161 269 0.05+,9m Southern Railway ......... Se ir. ie eveloped and installed. 
33 - : a = . ; m an ae ss ean 0.47% 0.40 sb 5 7 A number of companies are keeping 
~Im tandard Gas sd are « ihe waa 25%- 1 2 ? ‘ 
2 45 138  1.29,9m Standard Oil of Calif. ..... ida i 26%. 16% 290 | close watch on employees’ suggestion 
; ag gee HEE Se Standard Oil of N. J. ..... 1.25a" 1.75a 46%- 29% 36 | boxes. Employees apparently take their 
24 2 = <> : m sere, “reemig hee oid 6c 3.80 3.90a 80%. 56. 63 role in defense production seriously : 
f P- “ - “4 : m ate GENET . 02 sceeess 0.25 050 8%- 4% 8 as a result, some companies report that 
9 d 10,9 m exas Corporation ........ 2 2 475%- 33 39 i L 
20 16 206  189,9.m . Texes Gulf Sulphur....... 2 L75a 37 - 26% 37 os ikea sounder and gree! 
46 17 302 287,9m Timken Roller Bearing .... 250 350 52%-35% 52 | ¢F in number than for years. 
43 9 069  0.27,6m Transamerica .....:...... 0.62% 050 7- 4% 5 Lionel Corp. (toy trains) is sponsur- 
° 33 253-188, 9m Underwood Eliott Fisher.. 2 225 45 - 21% 35 ing an employee flying club whose 
J .om nion ide & Carbon... 1.90 230 88%- 59% 74 members get ground traini 
4 > J See eeomee ig. 1, ea Me | meee ot 
4 198 674 1.77,8m Union Pacific ............ - an gnt instruction on company time at 
30 2 3.53 3.46, 9 m United Aircraft LS CD 2 3.50 53%- 31% 45 company expense. 
i 0.07, 6 m nit rporation ....... sn di 2%- 1% 2 i }- 
65 5? AMt: AM Dae, «. Maen MU ..-.c0.s,..., 4 ee el te ed, Aiscraft’ Corp. and Cali 
. 11 -:1.07-—-0.76, 9 m_— United Gas Improverient... 1 1 118 -107% 114 ornia Institute of Technology are 
26 = , a . m = : re & a Lived °250e' 2 38%- 21% 31 spending $150,000 in a free 16-week 
. .107, 6 m . 5. ty mpreve.... .... ame? 1%- % 1 ; cats ~ . 
: 2% 291 0.94,6m_ U.S. Rubber ............ eS ae Course In aviation engineering for 120 
‘ 81 6.77  399,8m U.S. Smelting, R.& M..... 550 450 675%- 39% 65 | men who already have other engineer- 
“ ee ee eS eer ee 76%- 42 71 ing degrees. 
39 ye i = 9 im bara  aseaghe PE BE os 1 "28%- 14% 23 Short-term training courses, for jub- 
» ee 9m estinghouse Air Brake... 0.62% 1.75 28%- 15% 24 ini stti . 
* 72. 5.18 5.99,10 m Westinghouse Electri¢ ..... 55), 425,130 6.08 | yeeee eee cers, Silene Pen. 
. fg loses Woolworth, F. W. .....--- 2.40 240 42%-30 35 | (Forses, Nov. 1, p. 11) in an effort to 
. 6 0.76 092,9m Yellow Truck “B” ........ 19%- 9% 16 supply De Sean nsge e will 
e needed an o tree more skilled men 
19 . ' es 
BF cay Beet ty Fant, ca, ene ended et, 231940, (9) Si met, ended | ee ee uname unneed 
ix months en ont! ins’ 
8 ended June 30.” (h) Year ended April 30. (j) Year ended May 31. hs Year ended Sept, 30. CL) Nine cronies cag. sorateg pane Dre ged 
BD Gitieens Seed  eteertin coemeinen tu) Fle 9h in nts 0) Tim vee Soins | Neos Otkors aro trtion to wack on 
ur: s . 
: shares common for 40 shares Gasman held. (u) Plus 5 shares of stock for each 200 held. er Navy. Others are trying to work out 
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methods which will prevent one em- 
ployer from stealing another’s labor, 
consciously or not; this, they feel, will 
prevent skyrocketing of wages and gen- 
eral restlessness among industrial help- 
ers. Still others are inventorying their 
manpower to determine :what abilities 
and training can be tapped in case of 
emergency. And every foresighted em- 
ployer, of course, is finding out what 
employees may be drafted and lining 
up replacement sources for them. If and 
when they are called, company opera- 
tions can then continue with scarcely a 
hitch. 








Dear Stockholder— 


(Continued from page 15) 








way into only 18% of the reports— 
30 of them. 

Many other matters are considered. 
For example, 18 reports discuss price 
trends and 14 competition; 13 give 
operating statistics and information, 
and customer relationships are taken 
up by three retail organizations, two 
utility companies, one railroad and a 
tractor manufacturer. Six companies 
give comparative industry. statistics, 
five indicate the distribution of their 
stock, and four list the complete man- 
agement personnel. 

Advertising, merchandising and pub- 
lic relations, which have high stock- 
holder, employee, dealer and consumer 
visibility, are not often remembered. 
Only six companies give a thought to 
merchandising, five to public relations 
and four to advertising. 

An interesting development during 
the past few years is the effort to enlist 
the stockholder as a willing salesman 
for the company’s products. Thirty re- 
ports go into some detail as to prod- 
ucts and urge the stockholder both to 
try and to recommend them. One an- 
nual report, that of a wallpaper con- 
cern, reprints on its front and back 
covers the gay flower design of a pop- 
ular wallpaper, and two other samples 
of its product are tipped into the report 
itself. 


APPEARANCE IS IMPORTANT 


The pictorial aspect of the annual 
report is receiving more attention, and 
at the same time the report itself is 
having its typographical face lifted. 
Forty-one are illustrated by photo- 
graphs of plants, 28 of products and 
12 of personnel. For the most part, the 
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photos are well laid out and elaborate 
group photos are not infrequently used. 


Graphs, which are not nearly so hor- © 


rendous as some disciples of simplicity 
profess to believe, help to visualize the 
statistical content of 33 reports; 10 in- 


clude maps; only four use the pictorial, .. 


graph technique of statistical presenta- 
tion. 

Some of the printing production men 
seem to think that visual impression is 
extremely important. It has value; the 
annual report must have dignity of 
presentation and be pleasing to the eye. 
But the use of flashy color, exceptional 
paper, brilliant art work and typo- 
graphical tricks are not at all essential. 
Indeed, an obviously expensive look- 
ing report is apt to prove more harm- 
ful than helpful. 

First and last, the effectiveness of 
the report depends upon editorial con- 
tent. It must inform. How completely 
or sketchily it should inform is a mat- 
ter for individual company decision. 
And the decision should logically be 
based on the necessities of each par- 
ticular situation. 

Certain companies will find that a 
large proportion of their stockholders 
are of the sophisticated type; they un- 
derstand corporations, can catch the 
implications of statistics and keep in 
fairly close touch with the affairs of the 
companies in which they hold stock. 
They do not need, nor do they want, 
a hefty volume. 


THEY WANT TO KNOW 


Other companies, on the other hand, 
will find that a consequential number 
of their stockholders are Mr. and Mrs. 
Average American, who like to be flat- 
tered by attention but who, more im- 
portantly, are becoming quite assertive 
about their rights of ownership. They 
want the figures and they want a sim- 
ple translation of the figures. They 
want comment, interpretation, explana- 
tion. They want to know how their 
company is meeting competition as 
well as the social and economic prob- 
lems confronting business. They want 
to know their company’s rofe in the 
national defense program. They want 
to be informed and reassured. 

What to tell them? The analysis, or 
poll, of 170-companies indicates a cer- 
tain popularity of subject matter, and 
a lack of popularity of other subject 
matter. The president can use it as a 
fair guide to his own report’s table of 
contents, although majority opinion, in 
this instance, is not necessarily right. 

The president will want to select the 





subjects for his own report which are 
best calculated to develop in his stock. 
holders an appreciation of their com. 
pany and of their management's ef. 
forts to make the company increasingly 
successful. He might well wish to lay 
especial emphasis, for example, on 
merchandising, advertising and public 
relations. It seems absurd that these 
subjects should claim so little attention. 
In 1939, no less than $1,600,000,000 
was spent on all forms of advertising. 
Stockholders probably learn more 
about their companies’ sales efforts 
through newspaper, magazine, car 
card, billboard and radio advertising, 
and through dealer displays and point- 
of-sale material, than through all cor. 
porate reports combined. 

A word about literary style. Dis. 
ciples of the so-called kindergarten 
school of report-writing seem to imply 
that the stockholder cannot undérstand 
perfectly good English and, conse- 
quently, the report must be written 
down to his intelligence level. Most 
stockholders are glad to see less and 
less of what Winston Churchill has 
characterized as officialese; but they 
will resent as a slur to their intelligence 
any conscious writing-down. Straight- 
forward writing is still good literary 
style. And no amount of monosyllables 
can take the place of competent, rele- 
vant and material information. 

Because of a lack of knowledge of 
each company and of its stockholder 
problem, it is impossible to evaluate 
precisely the reports whose content has 
been analyzed in this article. Neverthe- 
less, an empirical judgment can be 
made on the basis of the generality of 
reports. Thus, 12 of the 170 reports 
studied can be considered excellent; 
17, good; 42, fair; 99, poor. However 
one examines them, it is obvious that 
the large majority have room for im- 
provement. 


The American Federation of Labor 
now has 4,247,443 members, almost 
50% above the membership three years 
ago, when the total was 2,860,933. 


A total of 49,166,077 of -all classes 
of rubber tires and casings was manu- 
factured in the U. S. last year, com- 
pared with 45,668,599 in 1937, a rise 
of about 7%. 


Total lumber consumption for 1940 
is expected to reach 28,500,000,000 
feet, or 8% above 1939. 
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FORBES 


RE-ARM YOUR SALESMEN for the NEW YEAR— 
GIVE 
EACH 
OF 
THEM 
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Featuring A Stimulating Pep 
Pellet By B. C. FORBES for 
Every Day In 1941 


This Diary Is Designed To: 


1. Provide business heads and sales executives with a 
cheerful, acceptable, economical daily buck-up for your 
own and distributor salesmen. 


PRICE SCHEDULE 2. Stimulate salesmen to become business boosters. 
(U. S. Only. Canada and Foreign, Add 20%) 3. Enrich salesman’s feeling of self-respect. 
3 Leather Fabrikoid 4. Enable salesmen to derive more joy from their jobs. 
1 to 10 copies......75c each 40c each 
5 5. Inspire courage, energy, resourcefulness. 
10 to 50 copies......70c each 37c¢ each 
6. Offer timely hints on how to win the good-will of pros- 
51 to 100 copies oe eee 65c each 34c each pects and customers. 
101 to 500 copies...... 60c each 3lc each ; Paw i sins . i 
- Choice of Fabrikoid Binding with Stained Edges 
Prices on 501 or more on request or Genuine Leather with Real Gold Edges 
Diary mails for lc postage to any point in VU. S. 
NN: RSM eae Seite eee SE A dts FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY— - - - - - 
12-? 
Imprinting Company name on cover available B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
only on orders of 11 or more. Add $1 for plate 
Mak 4 ear Please ship me prepaid ........ ies Fabrikoid Binding, ........ pies 
plus 4c a copy. Imprinting individual names on Genuine Lecther Binding of “The Salesman'’s Diary” for 1941 with BC. 


FORBES Daily Pep Pellets. Enclosed is remittance of $............. 


(Charge orders accepted from rated companies only.) 
(N. Y. C. orders, add 2% for Sales Tax.) 


cover add 20c each. Delivery before Christmas can- 
not be guaranteed on imprint orders accepted 
after December 10, 1940. REMITTANCE MUST 
ACCOMPANY IMPRINT ORDERS. 


EE Be eee Pe ee Oe PPE e ee IE, Si. oak + cs coh Cale Laem + chee <3 
Supply Limited—Mail Order Today = ees 
to Insure Delivery Before Christmas rr | ae) eee cee ee eee ee 
CET. ince qtaesateucsicss csaveccecedeees Fo a Ch 6% FRET ace ebadene vesess 
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“24-HOUR SPARKLE” 
CALLS FOR MILLIONS 
OF smaller BUBBLES! 


Remember this about bubbles—the 
bigger they are, the more carbona- 
tion escapes when they burst—and 
the faster your highball goes flat. 

That’s why Canada Dry makes 
the bubbles in its club soda so small. 
This exclusive pin-point carbonation 
keeps Sparkling Canada Dry Water 
lively 24 hours after 
the bottle’s opened! 
Try it and see! 


CANADA DRY 
WATER 


‘HE CLUB SODA 
WITH PIN-POINT CARBONATION 
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Measuring the Defense Boom 


THE PROBABLE duration of the “de- 
fense boom” has become a key factor 
in business planning. Consensps of un- 
official estimates in Commerce Depart- 
ment is that one year to 15 months 
will bring the peak of current forced- 
draft military spending. 

Meanwhile, cessation of hostilities 
in Europe, although not on the dip- 
lomatic horizon, offers daily threat of 
a sharp business reaction—despite fact 
that many export contracts for military 
equipment would be taken over by 
the Government. 

Outstanding fact in many expert 
Washington appraisals is that bulk of 
supplies and small equipment for U. S. 
rearmament will be acquired by mid- 
dle of 1942—after which entire pro- 
curement program will settle down 
sharply to a replacement basis. Again, 
naval and commercial vessels, plus 
aircraft and heavy tanks, are only 
considerable exceptions. Aircraft and 
naval expansion is likely to spread 
pretty evenly over next five years. 


Intensive selling efforts appear jus- 
tified in all consumer-goods lines 
throughout 1941. Industrial payrolls 
are expanding; construction is at a 
ten-year peak; farm prices are well 
above the profit level. Over the next 
year American living standards proba- 
bly will attain the highest level since 
1929. Luxury lines will thrive. 

Manufacturers who can hold costs 
down in the face of increasing material 
prices and higher wage levels will reap 
a lush harvest. Federal Reserve ex- 
perts anticipate a movement generally 
matching the “bonus boom” of 1936— 
but extending over a year or more, as 
against a four-months spurt. No realis- 
tic observer of business developments 
can deny that a boom is at hand. 


But we are still close enough to 
1937 to recall that prosperity reared 
upon the shifting foundations of Fed- 
eral deficits is a very fragile orchid. 
An overnight gust of frosty wind may 
make it look very much like a dried 
carrot. 

The fact. that most emergency _ex- 


pansion of defense plants must be fi- 
nanced directly by the Government 
suggests the tenuous character of the 
current boom. Long-term investments 
on the basis of current price levels 
appear extremely hazardous, say the 
best Government chartists. 

This same attitude is duly reflected 
in the recent stock market movements. 
Over the last month the Dow-Jones In- 
dustrial Averages have ranged ap- 
proximately 20 points below the 1939 
high—and 58 points below the 1937 
peak. This is an amazing situation, 
particularly in view of the fact that 
industrial production is currently well 
above both the 1937 and 1939 highs; 
and unfilled orders in most lines are 
the largest in history. 


Two controlling factors of Govern- 
ment policy account for this abnormal 
spread between business activity and 
investment sentiment. First, taxes are 
to be directed increasingly toward 
skimming off every penny of so-called 
excess profit. Second, stronger Federal 
reins over banking and credit leave 
the duration of the current movement 
largely a matter of official judgment 
in Washington. 

Mr. Roosevelt has indicated clearly 
that should prices go too high, they 
will be checked. The question is not. 
What is too high? But normal busi- 
ness judgment finds a very narrow 
base for operations when the funda- 
mental price base thus is subject to 
change overnight, like the clicking of 
an electric switch. 

Raw material priorities—a reserve 
power in the White House—and in- 
creasing Government control of ex- 
ports and foreign exchange are sec- 
ondary factors increasing Washing- 
ton’s domination of the whole eco- 
nomic outlook. 

In short, business plans normally 
are a speculation upon the knowable 
factors of resources, production and 
trade; but today business has become 
largely a speculation upon the un- 
knowable factors of official judgment 
in Washington. 

_—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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Bell System Teletypewriter Service flashes mes- 


in several 


sages, reports, orders, etc., back and forth— 
across a county or a continent—almost as easily 
: r 4 & t M es a tHe as you talk across a desk. There is this difference: 
. the teletype automatically records, in type, at 
all connected points, every word that is ex- 
‘ by Teletype! changed. By using carbons, each machine also 
provides departmental copies. 
You may write new records for efficiency in 
your business by this modern service. A Bell 
System representative will gladly explain it to 





you. Call your local telephone office. 











The packaging picture... complete for you 


FOR COMPLETE SUCCESS .. 
left out of your packaging picture. And, at 


. nothing can be 


Owens-Illinois, nothing is. 

Here every angle of your package as it benefits 
the consumer, your product, your production 
methods and profits is included. 

If your product would be best packaged in metal 
or in glass ... we can give you either. Ours is the 
only organization making both. In each we are 
expert, as witness our development of Duraglas 


bottles, of prize metal package ideas. 


OWENS-I 


Our packaging Research Laboratory studies 
your product—its make-up and chemistry—the 
most practical, cash-saving way for it to move 
along your filling lines. And, when all facts are 
assembled, our design and manufacturing depart- 
ments produce the consumer-preferred package for 
you complete ...including container, closure and 
shipping carton. 

Let an Owens-Illinois representative talk with 
you about this service which embraces modern 


art, scientific research and sales psychology. 


YaNOIs 


GLASS CONTAINERS + METAL CONTAINERS + CLOSURES + SHIPPING CARTONS 


Illinois Glass Company, Toledo + 


Owens-Illinois Can Company, Toledo 


9 Ca Caenpan, Tat Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Company, San Francisco 











